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‘Saigon ceasefire call 


I 


on | 


ast Saturday, the US State Department issued a 
Clailed 64-page report entitled Aggression from the 
north: The Record of North Vietnam Campaign to 
“Onquer South Vietnam, The White Paper followed 
g, number of events last week (the arrival of 600 
-Outh Korean troops in Saigon, and the bombing of 
qpeets in South Vietnam by US jet planes for five 
eecessive days) which indicated a deepening Western 
Ommitment to continue and possibly extend the war 
feainst the Viet Cong. Last Tuesday, the war was 
ther extended when 160 US and South Vietnamese 
lreraft attacked targets in North Vietnam the 
yrbest raids yet in the war. But at the same time, a 
nificant new movement, calling on both sides to 


| nd the fighting, emerged in Saigon. 


Undeniably, the American White Paper contains sub- 
ipaatial evidence that Communist North Vietnam has 
‘ltrated guerrilla fighters inte South Vietnam, sent 
ss arms, and provided political direction; but a 
tteful reading of the text prompts questions which 
fe not dealt with in the White Paper, and have not 
en properly discussed by the US authorities. 

“7 

vitstly, the scale of the Hanoi’s intervention in South 
"etnam does not appear from the report to have 
Sown dramatically enough in recent months to 
Provide any kind of justification for escalating the 
iar ~ a war in which last week, by directly bombing 
awects in South Vietnam, the US moved still further 
mate from its role as “adviser.” It seems that the 
inn new evidence which supposedly justifies escalat- 
yo the war was provided by the sinking in a South 
ip thamese cove last month of a 100-ton cargo ship 
Jaded with Communist-made arms; while this is 
“rtainly a sizeable find, the New York Times was 
‘et to remind us last Monday that it is small 
upared to the standard Liberty or Victory ships 
ine Second World War, which had a capacity of 
hae to 7,650 tons, The figures for the numbers of 
guiltrators are also not of themselves a_ reliable 
jugh basis on which to propose escalation: for 
“64, the White Paper says, the evidence js still 
“omplete; the minimum figure given, however, is 
100, compared with the (admittedly more camplete) 
‘nimum figure for 1962, which is 5,400, 


f 
t 


| ( ot 
| Westions can legitimately be asked about how these 


ures, which in any case do not prove the “need” 
lucaiate the war, are arrived at. Do the US 
te lorities have better intelligence sources along the 
Mote jungle tracks called the Ho Chi Minh trail 
Hen they do around Pleiku and Bien Hoa, two of 
ir own air bases where in recent months they have 


ie 
3 
i 
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the US White Paper is wrong 


heen taken by surprise by large Viet Cong attacks? 
Is not the claim of the US authorities to know what 
the Viet Cong are up to a bit hollow in view of the 
fact that last Saturday, the very day the White Paper 
was issued in Washington, 137 helicopters were sent 
out in the largest single operation in the war against 
the Viet Cong, and completely failed to make contact 
with the enemy? The following day, the US authori- 
ties were even more inept when they dropped from 
B-57 jet bombers nearly three tons of bombs on South 
Vietnamese Army positions - a mistake reported in 
last Wednesday's Times 


The picture the White Paper presents of an innocent 
South Vietnam ravished by a vicious North Vietnam 
does not fit the facts, and this over-simple picture 
is one of the causes of American failure in Vietnam. 
A typical example of the lack of candour in discussing 
the affairs of South Vietnam is provided in the des- 
cription of the development of the country after 
partition in 1954. “ An agrarian reform programme,” 
the White Paper says, “ was instituted.’ What it does 
not say is that the agrarian reform programme was a 
fiasco, that the rich stayed rich and the poor stayed 
poor, It is in the same spirit . of sweeping awkward 
truths under the carpet that the White Paper 
achieves the remarkable feat of mentioning the name 
of President Diem only once in all its 64 pages, (The 
name Nhu does not figure at all.) 


That any military threat requires a military response 
is an article of faith which the Western and Com- 
munist worlds accept with miraculous unanimity, and 
it goes unargued and unquestioned in the White 
Paper, We are told yet again that last month’s 
attacks on targets in North Vietnam were “a limited 
response fitted to the aggression that produced them,” 
but we are not told what they are supposed to have 
achieved. It is about time we were, for on a radio 
interview in the US on February 17, Dr Bernard 
Fall, a distinguished expert on Vietnam, said that 
Dong Hoi, bombed by US Navy jets on February 7, 
was not a staging area for sending soldiers into 
South Vietnam. He said it had only one small road, 
it can easily be watched from the sea, and a team of 
the International Control Commission was in Dong 
Hoi at the time, and did not report any hostile 
military actions by the North Vietnamese govern- 
ment. 


The evidence in Vietnam is that the US and Saigon 
authorities’ military action does not achieve resulis; 
but it has provided a propaganda gift to the Viet 
Cong in two ways: firstly, by the fact that, in order 


to bring military men and material into South Viet: 
nam, the US authorities have themselves had to defy 
repeatedly the Geneva agreements which they profess 
to uphold; and secondly, because in their effort to 
destroy guerrillas’ the South Vietnamese forces have 
become involved in the Iindiserimate destruction of 
innocent people, thus alienating the population fram 
the Saigon authorities, 


In Britain, there has been some agitation for a 
negotiated settlement in Vietnam, but its effectiveness 
has largely been weakened by the one-sided nature 
of the protests. Thus at the Movement for Colonial 
Freedom's Trafalgar Square rally last Sunday the 
speakers did not, despite their support for the 
Geneva agreements, voice any criticism of North 
Vietnam for expelling five mixed teams of the Inter- 
national Control Commission the previous Monday; 
nor did any of the speakers challenge the statement 
of Christopher Farley that it was “a stupid He” that 
the Viet Cong receives arms- from the North, 
although there is much evidence, aorerted by many 
who are outspokenly critical of US policy, that it is 
not a He. 


In all the confusion, it is distinctly encouraging that 
there has been a constructive development in Vietnam 
itself, Last week, a group of respectable Saigon 
citizens circulated a petition far peace, which called 
on the Saigon government and the National Libera» 
tion Front to agree to an immediate cease-fire. The 
resolution, dated February 16, was sald to have been 
signed by more than 400 “leading personalities and 
intellectuals,” last Friday's Times reported, Last 
Sunday, the call for peace in Vietnam was taken up 
by a new Buddhistled organisation, the “ Struggle 
Movement for Peace and Unity,” whose chairman ls 
Thich Quang Lien, It demands in a manifesta the 
withdrawal from South Vietnam of all Communist 
cadres and leaders, and of the United States Amny 
fram the South and Chinese and Russian soldiers and 
advisers from the North, so as to leave the Vist 
namese to settle problems themseives. 


The cease-fire proposal contains a number of con: 
troversial specifics; if the North again conducts any 
form of war against the South the whole people will, 
have to rise up against belligerency, it states, call in 
help from the United States, and expand the war 
into the North, Likewise, if the South attacks the 
North, then they would be able to call in heip from 
Russia and China, The Times reported on Monday 
that many of thase supporting the cease-fire oppese 
these specifics. 


As Peace News goes to press, the details of the new 

froup’s policies have yet ta be finalised, but already 

the group has done two important things, Firstiy, it 

has made clear the need for a cease-tire on both aides 

if the war is to be ended; secondly, by its proposals 

that the people should "rise up against belligereney,” 

and by its emphasis on having a Vietnamese solution | 
in Vietnam, the group has hinted that non-violent 

means of struggle are needed to secure justice and 

real independence in Vietnam. This is confirmed by 

the emphasis on struggle, whieh word appears in 

thelr group's name, and by their decision, reported 

in last Monday's New York Times, to start a course 

of training for “ peace-fighters” with the reeruite— 
going out to the provinces after their training, While 

the proposals of this group are still not altogether 

clear, and the degree af suppert they enjoy ever 

among the Buddhist cammunity sti) has i6 be agcer 

tained, their approach offers a more practical way out 

than anything so far advocated, 3 


This photo, which appears in the US White 


Paper on Vietnam, shows part ef a stock of 


weapons seized in Phu Yen province last month 
when a North Vietnamese military vessel wae” 
sunk, ae Pee ee 


ek 
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ELECTION WITHOUT ELECTORS 


The Making of the Prime Minister, by 
Anthony Howard and Richard West. 
(Jonathan Cape, 25s.) 

This is a gossipy, narcissistic account of 

the 1964 peneral election and the pre- 

paratory struggles for power in the 

Labour and Conservative parties, writ- 

ten by two journalists who saw a lat of 

it at first hand and have managed to 
dispuise the rest effectively enough. 

They have’ produced an entertaining 

book, because in this kind of politics 

there is a strong knockahout fun con- 
tent; and an aggravating ane, because 

60 many of the sources are anonymous. 

(It's extraordinary how ready politicians 

are to unburden themselves to journa- 


lists, and how unready to have their 
identities revealed.) 


The Making of the Prime Minister is a 
strange book to read, because the events 
in it don’t seem quite real. It seems to 
be about an election which took place 
on television and in the press, and in 
gentlemanly flats and clubs, but not 
directly in the lives of ‘ ordinary” 
people. This is a feeling you get anyway 
about political events, that they are all 
happening on some different level of 
existence which is out of your control; 
but in the book it is greatly accentuated 
- the electors hardly put in an appear- 
ance, and there is little indication of what 
the election was about, or that any of 


the issues were important for anyone 
but the two contenders for power. 


The authors make it very plain that 
they have mot written a book about 
polities: “Our book sets out to answer 
the ‘ hows,’ not the ' whys,’ of the general 
election.” When they do venture from 
gossip into politics, some of their judg- 
ments are rather weird. It does not 
matter much that they describe Anthony 
Crosland as ‘bohemian, dashing and 
debonair”; but it does seem a rather 
serious misconception to call Lord 
iIome’s views “antique, but usually 
decent,” at the same time telling us that 
in 1959 Home had said: 

“Britain and South 


Africa are two 


Classified 


per word, min. 48. Discounts for 
kerles, Box No. ie extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Ativerts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd,, London, N.t by first post Monday. Box 
No, repiies (to same address. Displayed advert- 
fsuments rates on application. 


Terms: 6d 


Coming events 


ANTLAPARTITELD MASS LOBBY of Parliament, 
March 48, 6-4 m. For a complete arms 
embargo, an end to Commonwealth preferences 
far South Africa, security for political refugees, 
freedom froin apartheid jin South West Africa, 
kupport for colfective economic sanctions, 
release of Rater prisoners and support for a 
United Nations enquiry tuto prison conditions, 


NOTTINGHAM Co-op Centre, Heathcote Street. 
Sunday March 7, 7.30. Reflections on Labour 
government. E, Grant Socialist 
Party of G.B. 


{London). 


ON INTENNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY 1065 
honour the Women of Vietnam, Saturday 6 
Mareh, 7.30 p.m, Mahatma Gandhi Wall, Fitz- 
roy Sq, W.t. Admission 29 6d. Legend of Viet- 
nam acted by children, film, exhibition etc. 
Organised by National Assembly of Women, 
96 Spencer St, W.C.4. 


Labour government. Sunday 
Woodside Public Ilalls, Glasgow 
Questions, discussion. 


BOCIALISM or 
March 14, 7,30. 
(London — speaker). 

foclalist Party of G.B. 


THE CHALLENGE of Soctalism Baran 18 
March, 8 p.m, Hampstend Town Hall. Socialist 
Party of G.B. 


THE QUAKER IN PERSONAL RELATIONS. 
Speaker. Kenneth Baily. Friends House, Euston 
Road, N.W.l Sunday March 7 at 630 p.m. 


Personal 


FOREIGN STAMPS? 
ters’ International, 
Middx. 


Send them to War_Resis- 
88 Park Avenue, Entield, 


PREGNANCY TEST, modern quick accurate 


method. Send two guineas and small urine 
apeciinen. Hadley Laboratories, 18 IWarvist 
Rd, London N.W.6. 

PROFESSIONAL WOMAN, 44, interests peace 


movement, the arts, mountains, wishes to mect 
man similar interests, in his forties, sense of 
humour, preferably Londoner. Box 360 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. Voluntary 
workers always needed at Peace News office 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. especlally Wednesday (to 
9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, .ondon N.1. 


Holidays 
BALTIC PEACE CRUISE, visiting Copenhagen, 
Rostock, Gdynia, Helsinki, Stockholm, with 


Modern Soviet ship, 
From £58. 
Cttea, 94 


three days in Leningrad. 
15 days, August 22 to September 6. 
Brochures from the British Peace 
Charlotte St, W.1. 


LAMORNA COVE. Two-herth 
sole van, lovely secluded site. Interior-sprung 
mattresses, fas fire, gehts, cooking Everything 
for use except Hnen. Space for tent. 6-7 gns 
per weck. Janet Gibbs, Lamorna, Penzance. 


@ypsy caravan, 


Publicatlons 


FOR A LIFE-AFFIRMING, revolutionary, peace- 
producing programme of living, read one young 
couple's search and achievements itn ‘' Go 
Ahead and Live! ’’ new book from the School 
of Living, Brookville, Ohio, only $4. 


LIBERTE, the French ates monthly, 16s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1 


LIST OF BOOKS for adult reading. Send 18 


PO and 8&.a.e. to Box 361. 


Situations vacant 


ASSISTANT DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST: Scott 
Bader, manufacturers of synthetic resins, 
require an assistant development chemist for 
the polyester section and two laboratory assis- 
tants for polyester and polymer technical ser- 
vice work. The company fs communally owned 
by its members who have an active say in its 
affairs. Send for an application form to the 
Personnel Manager, Scott Bader & Co Lid, 
Wollaston, Wellingborough, Northants. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU, Applica- 
tions are invited for the post of General 
Secretary to the International Peace Bureau. 
The successful candidate will be expected to 
run a small oiflce and control the Bureau's 
activities, including periodic conferences and a 
disarmament information service, This post 
offers considerable scope to a person of 
imagination, energy and the capacity to act 
lurgely on hig own initlative. For further 
details write with full curriculum vitae to the 
Chairman, IPB, 41 rue de Zurich, Geneva, 
Switzerland, 


Diary 


Aa thia Js a [reo service we rescrve the right to 
select from notices sent in. Toa make the service 
as completo as possible, we urge organisers te: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Munday (Friday preferred). 


9. Include date, town, place (hall, street) 
Nature of event, apeabers, organisers iand 
secretary's aduress 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement, 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
aur advertined meeting: Sale or Return From: 
‘Mrcilation Dept., & Catedontan Rd., N.1. 


YOUNG 
GUARD 


The independent left-wing Youth 
Socialist paper, which seeks to 
organise Young Socialists to fight 
for: 


self government for the YS with- 
in the Labour Party (an execu- 
tive National Committee, free- 


dom from ‘Transport House 
interference, control of its own 
paper) 

—~a Labour government, with 


socialist policies, really fighting 
the Tories. 
Coples (menthiy) Gd port free from the 


Editor, Fred Lindon, Flat 5, 37-41 Gower 
Street, London wc 


5 March, Friday 


BHISTOL. 7 pm. Flat 5, 16 Royal York Cres, 
Clifton. Guy Tordoff: ‘An Esperantist in 
Bulgaria.”’ PPU, 


HOVE, 6.15 and 8.45 p.m. Town Hall Folk 
song concert. Great American blues artist 
Jesse Fuller plus Alex Campbell, Anne Briggs 
etc. CND and Folksong Concert Agency. 


LONDON N.W i. 8 p.m. 
Kentish Town Road. George Clark, 
Pancras and Holborn CND. 


Co-op Small Hall, 122 
AGM St 


LONDON W.C.L 7 pm. 6 Endstelgh St, 
Leonard Bird (chairman PPU). Talk illus- 
trated by slides on his visit last year to Tokyo 
and Hiroshiina. Refreshnients. PPU. 


7 March, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 2.30 and 4.30. Woodbrooke 
College, Selly Qak. Day school: ‘t Publicising 
the case for peace” an investigation fnto 
methods, Speaker Devil Prasad. Details: STR 
4733, National Peace Council. 


8 March, Monday 


LEICESTER, 7.30 pm De Montfort Hall. 
Pre Easter march folk concert; Ewan Mac- 
Coll, Peggy Seeger, Nadia Cattouse, Bob Daven- 
port and Tony sme Organised by Folk 
Song Concert Agency and CND. 


LONDON S.W.1 
jobby of Parllament. 


8 p.m. Antt-Apartheid mass 
Briefing material from 


A-A Movement, 89 Charlotte St, W.l. LAN 
Sou. 

9 March, Tuesday 
SOUTHAMPTON, 7.30 p.m Guildhall. Pre- 


Enater march folk concert Ewan MacColl, 
Pegay Secger, Nadia Cattouse, Bohl Davenport 
and Tony McCarthy. Organised by Folk Song 
Concert Agency and CND. 


10 March, Wednesday 


CROYDON. 7.30 p.m. Adult School Hall, Park 
Lane. Speakers Walter Wolfgang (Lab CND), 
Terry Mandrell (CND) and Tony Marka (YS). 
‘Any Questions " session. YCND, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 7.30 p.m. Civie Hall. Pre- 
Easter mareh folk concert. Ewan MacColl, 
Pegyy Seeger, Nadia Caltouse, Bob ahs eae 
wid Tany McCarthy. Organised by Folk Song 
Concert Agency and CND. 


11 March, Thursday 


LONDON E.1%. 8 p.m, Friends Meeting House, 
an Road, Jotin Goodey: '' Modern Music." 
LONDON W.C€.1. 7.45 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. ‘' Life 
in South Africa today."” Raymond Kunene of 
the African National Congress. SoF. 


12 March, Friday 


ORPINGTON. 8 p.m. 54 High St. Amnesty mtg. 
Albert Lodge, Gen Sec of Amnesty Inter- 
national. CND. 


13 March, Saturday 


LONDON W.1. 0.45) acm Marble Arch nr 
eee Corner Conch Teaves for High 

ycombe RAF base for day of “ friendly per- 
sulasion.’’ CND and Cttee of 100. 


LONDON W.C.t. 2.30 .m. Friends = Inter- 
national Centre, Byng Pl. Meeting on" Psy- 
chology of Aggression.” Speakers: Ismond 


Rosen, M.D. DPM 
dow, M.D. F.R.S. 
Prevention of War. 


and Prof Alexander Had- 
Medical Association for the 


14 March, Sunday 


EWELL. 3 p.m, 04 Park Avenue East, PPU 
Surrey Area AGM, Yea, new members wel- 
come. 


LONDON W.3. 3.30 p.m. Weigh House Church 
Mall, Binney St (opp Selfridges). Mr Norman 
Blundsdon: ‘Philosophy of  Spiritual{sm." 
Order of the Great Companions. 


17 March, Wednesday 


LONDON 8.W.1. 7.30 p.m House of Commons 
(room booked in name Of Frank Allaun MP), 
“Where is Labour going in its foreign policy? " 
Spexkers Philip Novt-Haker MP, Emrys Hughes 
MP, Trevar Park MP. Labour Peace Fellowship, 


18 March, Thursday 


LONDON EJIL. 86 p.m. Friends Mecting House, 
otk Road. Miss Hence: ‘* More about India.” 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.45 pm Friends Inter- 
national Centre, Courtauld House, Tiyng Place, 
** South Africa in the warld situation."’ Speaker 
fram the Bouth African Embassy. Sof, 
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countries on the same side in the 
essential task of securing the safely 
and the liberty of the free peoples oF 
the world.” 


However, there are some interesting 
speculations and revelations in the book: 
the suggestion that as the Labour Party 
gained in middle-class appeal, a number 
of working-class voters swung to the 


Mich 


TI 


ni s ae ; ; le 
patrician Sir Alec; the near-unbelievable | y, re. 
incompetence of both party machines; iat 
the story that Lord Poole walked out 0 6 “(ila 
lady Pamela Berry’s election night B. é 


party (and out of politieal life) when he | The reuno 
heard the Smethwick result. | Alive, b: 


: é paig 
Sometimes, too, you get a different slant a ag 
on an event from the one you were given The 120 | 


at the time: Lord Attlee’s rebuke 10 
Quintin Hogg for his “ adulterers 
taunt, for instance, was presented 2 
the press at the time as a disinterested Sih of nat 
intervention, but the book shows that I} | )*Pecially 

was made at Wilson’s suggestion. Th med Sta 
sort of thing makes the book worth | le United 
reading, as long as you don’t expect too aeual out 
much from it: sometimes the writinB gould hap} 
slips into cliché; there is too mué aul gave 
reliance on what one journalist said %0 | "duced the 
another journalist, and some of tné This has bi 
jokes are a bit strained: recent s 


“When asked if he felt like a Prime | i) Mconon 
Minister Wilson made what many |p. SCC | 
considered to be the best joke of t@ | 0 /0mie ./ 
whole campaign by replying, ‘ Quite ent . fol 
frankly, I feel like a drink '." tion ‘Progen 
If that was the best joke of the caM™ jMic  Adjy 
paign, I suppose that in itself tells yO! | (READ), wi 
something about the state of oF | ‘shed jin 
politics. 4sarmame? 
—— | Students of 
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‘ ieva ! F 

poe ace Usarmament and the Economy, edited 

Iked ont of by Emile Benoit and Kenneth Bould- 

tion nig Ing. (ifarper and Row, 1964, 43s.) 

e) when he | The Economie Consequences of Staying 
Alive, by Geotfrey Goodman. (Cam- 
baign for Nuclear Disarmament, 1964 

ferent slant Bs.) ee ms 


were give 


rebuke {0 The 120 nation states of the world 


adulterers! “vote an average tenth of their annual 
‘esented Production to chasing the ever-receding 
isinterested Bou) of national security. Some nations, 
iows that 1 | Specially the Sovict Union and the 
stion, This | UMted States, devote more; some less. 
ook worth | the United Kingdom devotes 7}% of its 
xpect {00 MNnual output to this chimera, What 
she writing Would happen to all their econosnies if 
too much | "ey pave up the chase or at least 
list said to | Seduced the expense? 
ne of This has been the subject of a number 
oT recent studies inchiding, for Britain, 
ke a Prime the Mconomist Intelligence Unit survey 
vhat many Published in January 1963, called The 


Keonomie Effects of Disarmament; and 
for the USA, the University of Michigan 
‘€ntre for Research in Conflict Resolu- 
‘On Programme of Research on Eeono- 
Nie Adjustments te Disarmament 
(READ), whose final report is now pub- 
"Shed in Britain under the title of 
Usarmament and the Economy. 


Students of economics will recountse the 
Mime of Kenneth Boulding, who con- 
Vibutes a witty introduction on the 
ompetitive strength of the various 
Nilorgs’ (national military organisa- 
Ons) in the market for national via- 
lity. As in other industries, so in the 
War industry the classical balance of 
bower of monopolistic competition, in- 
SHicient as it was, has been replaced by 
Yigopoly, not to say duopoly, But 
“chnical change has gone even further 
a the war industry, and not even the 
Wo super-powers have unconditional 
“ability in the system of mutual deter- 
ance under which we live. The pay-offs 
i disarmament may now therefore he 
fry great indeed, if - and Boulding’s 
"Mphasis on this condition is crucial - if 
{te great powers can be compensated 
(he suggests by enhanced voting power 
RATES a the United Nations, perhaps instead 

“ the veto) for the loss of relative 
Ray power that disarmament would 
Nail, 


The book starts from the READ model 
jf general disarmament by the USA in 
“tee stages - from an estimated defence 
“Penditure of $56 billion in 1965 to 
oe billion in 1968, $27 billion in 1071 
esis g moniial int $10 billion in 1977; this reduction 
eh hs he in part compensated for by in- 
Teased casts of international policing 
and inspection of some $7 billion and 
stepped-up space programme of some 
10 billion. 
jhe net reduction in annual expenditure 
Ould thus be about $32 hillion, spread 
1 | ver a twelve-year period, but with 
ers ‘icatly half the cut concentrated in the 
hin three years. This pattern would 
flow the run-down in manpower to be 
r Oread evenly over the whole period, 
cS ‘Ith output of hardware cut most 
arply in the first stage and military 
yonnel in later stages. Ecanomically 
Ch qa phasing of disarmament has 
pident advantages; whether such a 
Nasing on the Russian side would be 
xeptable to US military opinion is not 
“Scussed, 
6d qvosequent chapters hy different authors 
tail the effects on particular indus- 
g. 8 pts (00% of the aireraft industries’ 
5s; U his settpower hein involved in defence, 
Send th iy! Of Shipbuilding, 35% of radio-com- 
Caledonla? ptiications); on particular occupational 
ke letter: | ilies @24 milion are in the US armed 
ck le ', fees, and 34 million civilians are jn- 
'“SWved, of whom 12% are professional 
ee Mt lk See SE SERIES SS 
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Michael Barratt Brown 


and technical); on particular states (267 
of employment in Alaska is on defence, 


186 in Hawaii and around 0% in the 
VYistrict of Columbia, in Virginia and in 
talifornia); and on particular companies 
dof which the General Dynamies Cor 
poration has by far the largest involve- 
nent), One of the major changes to be 
anticipated seems likely to be in the 
level of research and development, at 
least a half of which is financed by the 
federal government, almost entirely 
through national security programmes. 


The second and third sections of the 
book are devoted to the varying views 
of several writers on the monetary, 
fiscal and structural adjustments in the 
economy which would have ta be made 
to compensate for the cut in defence 
expenditure, equivalent to less than 1% 
per year in annual present gross national 
product (probably less than half of 1% 
of potential future gross national pro- 
duct if this continued to grow at the 
recent growth rate). 


All the writers are keenly aware of the 
deflationary dangers of using the 
gfovernment revenue released simply ta 
retire national debt, or of relying on 
monetary measures to encourage private 
in place of government spending, Most 
would prefer to see government spend- 
ing on defence replaced by an equal or 
nearly equal level of government spend- 
ing on attacking poverty in the USA, 
and on health, education, housing, urban 
renewal and conservation. But serious 
doubts are expresser} about the political 
possibility of persuading the American 
taxpayer to forega the reductions in 
taxation that he would expect to accom: 
pany massive disarmament, 

What is alarming in the book is that 
among such a group of liberal-minded 
economists only one (Warren Smith in 
Chapter 8, one of the best chapters), 
seems to be aware of the dangers of tax 
reduction and a smaller government 
sector on the general stability of the 
econamy. For he alone discusses the 
absolutely crucial importance of income 
distribution, If reduction of taxes, and 
particularly of corporation taxes, were 
to have a regressive effect on income 
distrimution, the proportion of incame 
saved would tend fo grow and an over- 
production crisis would be inevitable, 
with a most serious slunip following the 
profits bonanza. Continued government 
spending at a high level is made the 
more necessary by the recent steady 
decline in non-defence expenditure by 
US povernments (as a share of US 
national product from 16% in 10930 to 
13.5% In 1961). 


The possibilities of a great expansion of 
foreign aid for civilian needs in place 


of the present largely military aid is 
examined in an important chapter by 
Robert W. Stephens (Chapter 15). Two- 
thirds of US foreign aid is in fact now 
defence-oriented, and the danger is 
openly faced (hat the present level af 
ald might be reduced “if, ata time of 
disarmament, the international atmos- 
phere were shorn of the continuing 
danger of imminent military conilict.” 


Moreover, in the event of disarmament, 
many developing countries, whieh now 
rely on exports of uranium, petroleum, 
rubber, nickel, bauxite, copper and other 
defence-related materials, would find 
the demand for their products reduced. 
The need for sid to sustain their Imports 
of equipment for programmes of 
economic development would thus be 
greater rather than less. As it is the 
US share of net foreign aid, at approxt 
mately 55%. of the world total, 1s esti- 
mated by Rosensteinm-Rodan (p 247) ta 
be well helow what would be fair shares 
on the basis of national wealth. 


Emile Benoit, in a conchiding chapter, 
draws the necessary moral. “In effect," 
he writes (p 295) “ disarmament would 
force us to make a tremendous ehoice 
between returning to the status quo 
ante, or pushing forward to pamoniiae 
new and better.” 


Finding an alternative to the war indus- 
try, for which richer citizens and cor- 
porations will be prepared to pay taxes, 
has become the test of our whole crazy 
economic system. A mass attack on 
world poverty, applying Keynesian 
measures to the international eeonoimy 
as we have begun to apply them to the 
national econoiny, might just save it. 
We should evidently give it' a try, is 
what these American experts are say- 
ing, 

The central connection between disarnia- 
ment, foreign aid and the salving of 
America’s enormous internal social and 
economic problems is the main theme of 
Geoffrey Goodman's CND  pamphiet, 
The Economic Consequences af Staying 
Alive, In Britain the problenis of econo- 
mie adjustment tu disarmament, which 
Geolfrey Goodman very usefully 
summarises, would be smaller than in 
the USA, This is partly because defence 
takes only 7496 of our national gas 
compared with 119% in the USA, but 
mainly because a British government - 
and certainly a Labour yovernment + 
would have little difficulty jn winning 
public support for replacing defence 
expenditura by expenditure on social 
services at home and on aid overseas. 
There would be problema, as in the 
USA, in certain industriea (70% of ait> 
craft orders in the UK ure for defence 
contracts, 23% of orders in the vlectronica 
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British Blue Steel stand-off air-to- 
surface missiles, which carry 
nuclear warheads. Michael Barratt 
Brown writes that 70% of aireraft 
work in the UK is for defence eon- 
tracts, and in the USA 90% of the 
aireraft industries’ manpower Is 
involved in defence. 


industry, 23% in shipbuilding) and in 
certain regions (nearly 10% of employ: 
ment in the south-west is on defence 


work, and 5.5% in the east and south; 
Aldershot, Chatsworth, Portsmouth, 


Barrow and several of the new towns 
would be particularly affected), 


The main problem in Britain and in the 
USA would be psychological, in the sense 
that business confidence would have to 
be sustained in the event of a cutback 
in what is such a secure and profitable 
line of business, Even in Britain, 
according to the Economist Intelligence 
Unit report, which Geoffrey Goodman 
quotes, the government would probably 
have itself to enter the field of general 
manufacturing industry to, ensure that 
the transition from war work to peace 
work was accomplished withaut unem- 
ployment. The paint that | Geoffrey 
Goodman emphasises so valuably is that 
this could. only be underpinned both 
economically and psychologically by “a 
massive economic plan for aid to the 
developing nations on a scale that would 
mateh the sums now beings spent on 
arms,” 


Understanding of the choice before us 
seems to be grewing, When British 
Communists (Disarm, Decolonise and 
Develop + Conditions for Britain’s Pro: 
gress, prepared by the Trade Union Sub | 
Committee of the British Peace Com. . 
mittee, p 4) and American eapttaliats 
(Paul Waftman’s One Hundred Countries, — 
One and One Quarter Billion People), 
begin to make their appeal in the name 
af enlightened self-interest, perhaps the _ 
strungle fer sanity is faring better than 
we thought, Certainly all these studies 
that take the possibility of disarmament — 
seriously should heip to strengthen our 
belief that we really can end war, now 
that we know, in. Kenneth Houlding’s 


phrase, that ‘one can get a hundred 


dollars out of nature for every dollar 
one can squeeze out of an exploited 
man 


Michael Barratt Brown is the author of ; 
“After Tmperialisin,” published in 1900 


by Heinemann. He is senior lecturer in ~ 


economics In the extramural depariment 
of Bheiield University, 
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ROGER CAS EMENT 
—not quite the end 


The facts are not in dispute. 


On April 21, 1916, a German submarine 
entered the Bay of Tralee off the south- 
west coast of Ireland, and three men 
were put ashore. These men were all 
Irish: an ex-soldier of the British Army, 
Robert Monteith; a serving soldier of the 
Royal Irish Rifles, Private Daniel Bailey, 
and Sir Itoger Casement, formerly of 
the British Consular Service. Having 
buried most of their kit, including a 
supply of small arms and ammunition, 
the party split up. Casement rested in 
some old Irish ruins called McKenna’s 
Fort, while his companions set out on 
foot for Tralee to contact the Jocal 
Volunteer commandant. 


Later on that day Casement was arrested 
by the local palige and charged with 
Wegally smuggling arms into the country 
contrary to the Defence of the Realm 
Act. It was Good Friday, less than 48 
hours before the abortive Easter Rising 
jn Dublin. The prisoner was transferred 
fo England and brought to trial at the 
Royal Courts of Justice in London on 
June 26, 1916, on the charge of high 
treason, He was found guilty as charged 
and sentenced to death, and was executed 
a month later at Pentonville prison. 


During the period between sentence and 
execution there was intense activity 
among Casement’s friends and Irish 
nationalist sympathisers to get a reprieve 
- two of the most influential petitioners 
at that time were Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and Bernard Shaw - and there 
were the first publicly recorded state- 
ments referring to the existence of the 
“black diaries,’ Typical of these oblique 
references were “extremely degenerate 
traitor” (Daily Wxpress), and “ Roger 
Casement's diaries are being rreatly 
discussed at the moment” (Weekly Dis- 
patch), and it was in this atmosphere 
of almost hysterical nationalism in war- 
time England that one of the most bitter- 
ly argued legal controversies was born. 


There ig no doubt that these diaries, 
said to contain detailed descriptions of 
homosexual acts by the author, were 
shown with official sanction to would-be 


sympathisers with Roger Casement. 
Among those who were given access to 
the diaries and reacted against Case- 
ment as a result were Dr Randall David- 
son, the Archbishop of Canterbury; Dr 
IIensley Henson, the Bishop of Durham; 
Mr Walter HI. Page, the American Am- 
bassador; most of the British press; and 
the Irish Nationalist leader, John Red- 
mond, Also on record (Asquith Papers, 
Bodleian Library) is a memorandum to 
the Cabinet concerning the reprieve of 
Casement from Sir Ernley Blackwell, 
the Legal Adviser to the Home Office; 
it stated: 
“So far as I can judge it would be far 
wiser from every point of view to 
allow the law to take its course, and 
by judicious means to use these diaries 
ia prevent Casement attaining martyr- 
dom.” 
This advice was taken by the then 
Prime Minister, Asquith, who proceeded 
to act upon it, especially in regard to 
the Americans who were particularly 
sympathetic to Irish nationalism. Indeed 
the circulation of these diaries in care- 
fully selected circles was only stopped 
after an editorial in The Times virtually 
accused the Government of dishonour- 
able conduct; it stated quite flatly: 
").. we cannot help protesting against 
certain other attempts which have 
been made to use the press for the 
purposes of raising issues which are 
utterly damaging to  Casement's 
character but which have no connec- 
tion whatever with the charges on 
which he was tried. These issues 
should either have been raised in a 
public and straightforward manner, 
or they should have been left severely 
alone,” 
After Casement’s execution, his solicitor, 
Gavan Duffy, applied to the Home Office 
for the recovery of his client's personal 
effects; he was refused the diaries and 
certain other papers. During the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty negotiations in 1921 
attempts were also made to obtain the 
diaries, but once again without success. 
The first serious challenge to the validity 
of the diaries came from an American 


writer, Dr W. J. Maloney. This was 
followed in 1930 by the publication of 
Casement’s biography by Professor Denis 
Gwynn. In this book, The Life and Death 
of Roger Casement, Professor Gwynn 
puts forward the theory that the Case- 
ment diaries were in fact records of 
information which Casement collected in 
the course of his duties in the British 
Consular Service in the Putumayo region 
of South America. Friends of Casement 
recall hearing him speak on having in- 
formation of a highly indecent nature in- 
cluding an obscene diary which he was 
sending to the Foreign Office. The book 
goes on to describe this diary as a part 
of a dossier Casement had on one of the 
South American Agents of Arrana 
Brothers. 


This would certainly explain the fact 
that the handwriting in the diaries has 
heen authoritively identified as that of 
Casement by many people. But the dates 
would still not correspond to Casement's 
own movements unless they were altered, 
and all existing evidence does point to a 
clear-cut choice between the diaries be- 
ing either completely authentic or clear 
forgeries; there is no chance of honest 
mis-interpretation. 


Even now, although the diaries are 
available to the serious researcher, 
writer or scholar, so stringent are the 
regulations governing their inspection 
that only a handful of people alive today 
have seen them. The Home Office still 
refuses to release these papers 1o his 
relatives, although they formed no part 
of the official prosecution case against 
Roger Casement; until they do so, and 
the diaries can he inspected by non- 
interested experts, the real truth will 
remain in doubt. What does not remain 
in doubt, however, is that the way they 
were used by the Asquith government to 
secure the execution of an_ Irish 
nationalist reflects more on the state 
than it does on its victim. Patrick 
O'Donovan, writing in the Observer 
(February 28) of the return of Case- 
ment’s remains to Ireland, says “It is 
the end of a chapter.” Unfortunately 
this is not quite true. 


EDITORIALS 
Towards an 
arts policy 


If only as a gesture of goodwil}, the 
government's White Paper on the arts 
js welcome, Its very existence will help 
fo break fhe ranks of a philistine 
opposition to the arts and to create the 
wider, more discriminating audience 
the White Paper recognises as the 
artist's main asset. 

In addition to goodwill, however, A 
Policy for the Arts shows an awareness 
of the several obvious points that the 
Conservative government either did not 
or did not want to see: previous efforts 
to develop an arts policy fioundored 
because they were made “in response 
to spasmodic pressures rather than as a 
result of a coherent plan"; education 
has a strong part to play in creating an 
audience for the arts; “exclusion of so 
muny for so long from the best of our 
cultural heritage can become as damag- 
ing to the privileged minority as to the 
under-privileged minority,” “the grow- 
ings revolt, especially among the young, 
against the drabness, uniformity and 
joylessness of much of the social furni- 
ture we have inherited from the indus- 
trial revolution" cannot be ignored. 


Despite the rise in the Arts Council 
grant, however, (and the White Paper 
frecly admits this) as yet there is no 
prospect of dramatic change in the 
financial conditions of the arts jn Britain. 
The problem remains, simply, that 
despite gestures of goodwill, the arts 
still have a low priority for the allocation 
of hard cash. 


If the government does get beyond its 
“first steps” on an arts policy + and 


with Jennie Lee in charge of the arts 
there is a good chance that it will - the 
perennial artist-state problems, more 
subtle and possibly more difficult to 
surmount than shortage of money, will 
present themselves. 


Which young artists will receive financial 
aid? Who will choose them? Modern 
art produces a full quota of rebels and 
antl-establishment movements which 
most governments would be more than 
wary of. In addition, the Arts Council, 
given much of the responsibility for 
allocating grants, is considered by many 
in the art world, especially the young, 
to be too staid to pass valid judgments 
on the urts. 

Almost certainly, the government will 
find it easier to encourage art centres 
and the like than to aid particular 
artists. But the kinds of problems 
raised by attempting to help the indivi- 
dual artist, may lead to a re-examination 
of the Arts Council, its workings, and 
the assumptions upon which it rests. It 
is to be hoped so. 


The pre-emptive 
colour bar 


When Sir Dingle Fost, tee in 
Liverpool last Saturday, lashed out at 
“backward and  obscurantist local 
authorities" who are “introducing a 
form of apartheld” into Britain, his 
remarks were especially intended for the 
Mildenhall Rural Council, Last week, 
the council decided not to accept any 
applications from firms that wish to 
establish in Mildenhall if those firms 
employ a number of coloured workers. 


The immediate cause of this decision 
was an inquiry directed to the council 
hy a firm whose 80 employees include 
25 colowred workers. The council claims 
that the Introduction of 25 coloured 


families into their town would lead to 
the creation of various kinds of colour 
bars, which, of course, no self-respecting 
community wishes to be guilty of. Rather 
than permit this (and rather than lepis- 
late against discrimination in their 
community), the Mildenhall councillors 
have decided to raise a colour bar of 
their own by banning such firms. 

Clearly Sir Dingle and the Labour Party 
recognise the disgrace and absurdity of 
such a pre-emptive colaur bar when it 
is instituted by a rural council. But it 
is one of the most frequent justifications 
one hears offered for the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Act that it diminishes racial 
tension and diserimination by holding 
down the number of coloured immigrants 
who might otherwise aggravate human 
relations in a society which is not ready 
to assimilate them. Surely the Milden- 
hall Council can ask: if a pre-emptive 
colour bar ts considered acceptable at 
the national level, then why not at the 
level of a rural council which feels that 
its communily is not ready to absorb 
immigrants? 

Meanwhile, it is encouraying to note that 
three Conseryative MPs have joined with 
three Labour MPs and a_ Liberal in 
opposing Sir Cyril Osborne's henighted 
demand for still stricter immigration 
contro!s. 

The dissenting position assumed by the 
three MPs . Norman St John Stevas, 
Richard Hornby and Aubrey Jones - and 
supported on Tuesday by 47 others who 
abstained from voting on Sir Cyril's 
measure despite the fact that the shadow 
ministers had endorsed it, clearly ex- 
presses their recognition of the sort of 
political capital their party is trying to 
make out of racial prejudice. As Mr St 
John Stevas puts it: 

“There is an illiberal climate of opinion 
forming all the time, and the position is 
ee toward greater restriction, In 
this situation, it is essential that those 
who have ather views should seize every 
oppartunity to volce them.” 


COLUMN 


Peter Shore's 
red plot 


The House of Commons 
I'riday on Peter Shore’s Emoluments 


debate last 


Top Management Bill showed up 
worst side of the Conservative Party; 
The bill provided for the disclosure ang 
regulation of the financial rewards 0} 
managers in large industrial corpora 
tions, 


Peter Shore explained, in a lucid and 
detailed speech, that the measure was 
necessary in order to encourage moby 
between the public and private sector 
of the economy (at the moment, because 
private industry pays very much more 
than nationalised industries or the clv} 
service, there is a constant drift from 
the public to the private sector); it wa% 
also essential for an effective incomes 
policy, and it would be a useful instr 
ment for the creation of a more rational 
income structure within industry - fof 


instance, raising the status of export 
managers as against domestic sales 
managers. 


The Conservative reaction to this wa 
for the most part, a retreat into te 
language of the class war. To listen 
the Conservative speakers, one wouwd 
think managerial salaries were given bY 
divine right, so upset were they at thé 
thought that they should be publicly 
revealed. The hill was the first step 1! 
a dastardly plot: 
“T congratulate the hon. Member o# 
his very great skill in getting withit 
the compass of a single Private Meme 
ber’s Bill a measure which coulis 
serve as a useful instrument in bring 
ing about revolutionary Socialism.” 


There was no attempt by this speakel 
Bernard Braine, or any but a few of U 
other Conservatives, to come to grip? 
with Peter Shore’s arguments, which 
explicitly recognised the importance 
the private sector, and made proposa® 
to improve its efficiency. Fortunately 
for them, the government came to th 
rescue, killing the bill with kindness 
The Minister of State, Board of Trad@ 
said that the bill’s regulatory pow 
would interfere with the attempt “ 
develop an incomes policy by mutuat 
agreement, and s0 the government cowl 
not support it. The views expressed on 
disclosure would be taken into accoull 
in forthcoming legislation for the refon 
of company law. 
The snag about that, I fear, is that if the 
attitude of Mr Braine and his frien® 
is anything to go by, an incomes polit? 
is not going to get all the support U7 
government hopes for. 
« 


* 


1 
More striking words from the incred Ibi? 
Sir Cyril Osborne, the tireless cal 
paigner for a white Britain, judiels 
corporal punishment, and similar unel 
lightened notions. On February 22, # 
asked the Minister of Labour: 
“ Would not the right hon, Gentlema? 
agree that it is impossible for tnd rs 
tries such as those in Lancashire * 
compete with those in the Far a 
when our country is working only a8 
shift for five days and they are w® id 
ing three shifts for seven days? Wou# 
not the right hon. Gentleman expel 
both the employers and the an 
unions which refuse to work_ ne 
inachinery properly as enemies of th 
State?” 3 
Quite: as they pointed ont at vo 
entrance to Auschwitz, work makes ¥ 
free. 
* * * 
Cyril Osborne is bad enough; but som 
news items leave me_ speechless. He 
one appeared in the Evening Standé 
last I’riday: ‘i 
“A 54-year-old mother of seven vay 
jailed for six months at Southend tote, 
for shoplifting. She was Mrs Genre’ 
Hughes, of York Road, Southend, “oy 
admitted stealing food and milk WwOlag 
10s 3d. A neighbour described hef 
destitute,” 
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John Holt 


The conventional wisdom of our time 
has it that a child's character and per- 
sonality are formed largely out of the 
Conflict between his animal wants and 
the repressions of those wants by society. 
Maybe so. But I have seen much that 
Makes mine doubt that this iz more than 
a small part of the story. 


One summer day, with four or five other 
beople, 1 sat on the porch of the house 
Of a friend. As we talked, and drank 
cold lemonade, the two-year-old boy of 
the house came up to me. Rather for- 
mally, his mother introduced us. But 
this was not enough; he knew that when 
krownups mect, they shake hands, and 
as Lt have often since seen him do, he 
went round the table from guest to guest, 
solemnly offering fo each his hand to be 
shaken, 


After one trip) around, he started 
another; but this time, as he passed a 
Corner of the table, he knocked over a 
full glass that was standing there. No 
damage was done: the glass didn't 
break, and there was nothing for the 
spilled lemonade to stain. Ail the grown- 
Ups, sincerely coneerned ta save the 
Child embarrassment and distress, told 
him that there was nothing to worry 
about, Still, he was troubled, and back- 
inj away nervously from this glass he 
Managed to knock over another. This 
was too much for him. In spite of our 
efforts fo reassure him, he began to 
cry, 

I have known this little boy well since 
he was bern, and have heard him cry 
Many tines, Before, | had always heard 
In his crying a strong note of outraged 
Indipnation, of “low dare you do this 
to me?" Before, too, even When hie had 
had a bad fall and was really frightened 
and hurt. it never took more than a few 
S¢conds of hugging and comforting to 
Dring his crying to a stop. But now his 
Crying did not sound hurt or angry or 
Indiznant; it sounded ashamed “and 
heartbroken, and in’ spite of all our 
Comfarting, and many hugs and kisses 
and reassurance fron his mother, it went 
On and on, until exhaustion finally 
Crowded the incident out of his mind. 


Never before have 1 felt so strongly 
What I think anyone seeing this must 
have felt, that a child's most precious 
and most fragile possession is his sense 
o his own dignity and worth. This tiny 
Doy was not erying because he feared 
Punishment, or the displeasure of his 
€lders. He is not by nature timid; in 
act, he tends to be teasingly disobedient, 
and it often takes a very loud and sharp 
Nol,” a real bellow, to make him so 
Much as hesitate when he is doing 
Something he is not supposed to. Even 
SUtright punishment does not affect him 
Nuch or for long. 


In any case it was clear in this situation 
Nat nobody was angry with him, that 
We only wanted to spare his feelings. 
nthe part of the growmups - this is not 
Mten the case - the incident could not 
Have been more tactfully handled. No, 
4 was not their opinion of him that 
SACerned him, but his own. He had 
Wanted so much to do the right, the 
*Ppropriate, the grown-up thing, and it 
ei only ended in another childish, not 
> Say babyish disaster, In further proof 
yo fs clumsiness and incompetence, of 
pte enormous gap between him and 
Yeryone else he knew. 


it ois true, and [ think it is several 
jJusands years too soon to be sure of 
an that nan differs from all other 
quimals in that he is aware of himself, 
foe it must follow, it cannot but 
4p fOW, that man has a fundamental want 
nat Need that is not animal, that arises, 
~~ from the animalness, hat from the 
jranimalnoss of his nature, This is 
age need to feel himself a being, a person 
jy ently, Competence and worth For 
ar | ho theories about the development 
q, an personality and character that 

sant take this fundamental want into 
dately account can be worth a tinker's 
her No-one who does nat understand, 
tyeCther intellectually or intuitively, with 

* Iniad or with the heart, how long, 


BW REAM oF MBI Cue 


how difficult, how painful, how rarely 
successful is the struggle of every child 
to gain a sense of his own worth, can be 
of much use or have much success in 
his dealings with children. 


This difficult and painful struggle for 
self-respect is made much more difficult 
for children by the way we adults 
Rd deal with them. Over the 
years I have seen a great many older 
people, parents, teachers, and others, in 
company with children, in houses, 
schoals, and public places. For all the 
talk we hear about children’s need for 
love, or about ours being a child-centred 
and child-dominated society, it is rarely 
indeed that 1 hear adults treat children 
or speak to them with courtesy and 
respect. 

In fact, to many people, even to people 
who are fond of children, the very notion 
of respecting children seems ridiculous 
and protesque. They cannot imagine why 
one should respect children, or if one 
felt that one should, how one would 
go about doing it. Mut children sense 
this, and whatever slight and hard-wou 
sense of worth they may be able to gain 
is quickly destroyed hy our ill-concealed, 
if coneeaied al all, feeling that they are 
worthless, at best potential adults, just 
raw material for thete elders to work 
this way ani that. 


One of the brightest, mnoest curious, most 
perceptive, most imaginative children 1 
know is the now five-year-old daughter 
of a good friend. When she was barely 
four, on an evening when he and his 
wife were going out, she asked him who 
was going ta be the baby-sitter. He 
named someone wha had came several 
times before. The Jittle girl said 
nothing, laut her face clouded over, He 
said, * What's the matter, don’t you like 
her?” After a pause, the child said, 
* No” He asked why pot) She thonght 
a long time, and then suid, “She treats 
me as if I wasn't a persan.” Not many 


SS ae nwo te Bate 


children are able to put this feeling go 
vividly into words, but 4s there a chibl 
who hasn't felt it, who hasn't reahsed 
quite Carly in life that niost grown-ups, 
often his own parents, talk to him as 
they wouldn't care oc even dare to talk 
to anyone ¢lse? 

There seems to be no limit to the 
amount of rudeness that we adults are 
ready to show children. Often, we do 
not do this in malice; in fact, we are 
aften rudest to the children we like, as 
if our affection somehow did away with 
any normal need for tact and good 
manners. 


One morning | owas in our neiehbour- 
hood drugstore when a girl of about six 
came into to pet « prescription tilled for 
her mother. Three or four other people 
from the neighbourhood were there. All 
of them would have thought themselves 
as being polite and wellbred. They all 
knew this child, at least by sight, though 
none knew her well, Right away they all 
began to talk, not to her, but about her, 
exactly as if she had not been there at 
all. What they sutd was nice enough, 
hut they talked on and en about her. 


The druggist, a kindly man, also fond 
of the child, joined in the talk, instead 
of vetting her what she had come for. 
Not a word waa spoken directly to her, 
she was plyen no upportunity to take 
Part in tits canversation, of whith she 
was the sole subject. As sha shifted and 
squiyined, f could tell - at was easy to 
seo - that she was in an sgony of con- 
fusion and embarrassinent. Finally she 
got her prescription, and all but ran out 
af the stare, the grown-ups beaming 
inaisdy after ler, as if this had heen a 
bappy scene for everyone. 

Later, | said te my friend the druggist 
that this gituation had beea painful for 
the child and that we had a right to 
treat her this way. He laughed jovislly 
and sald, “Oh, they don’t care” But 
they do care, very much And they go 
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of children 


on caning, unless someday we sa com: 
pletely destroy thelr goad opinion of 
themselves that the good apinion of any- 
one else seems not worth having, at 
which point we find to our dismay that 
they would rather shack and terrily us 
than please us. 


fn such books and articles as U have read 
about the psychology of childretsy, 1 have 
often met the phrase, “infantile omate 
potence." Tt look always for a hint, if 
only a word, thal the writer knows that 
this oninipatence is only a wish, a _heps, 
a crib-sized Walter Milly dreams. So fae 
fT have not found su much asa hint. We 
are asked 1a believe, no, firnily told, that 
infants belicve themselves oniapotent, 
that what makes them aopry is the 
denial or frustration of powers that they 
feel riehtfudly theirs, that for them the 
long process of growing up js a palaful 
dascent from the status of gods ta that 
of ordinary mortals, Fo (hilnk thal (hese 
experts are as obtuse as they are 
Wrong. 

It is nonsense to say that Uttle chiblren 
think they can do what nobody ele 
can de. They know, and are rerainidesd a 
hondred tines a day, that atiaast all of 
what everyon’ around them can du and 
does all the tune, they are either not 
alle or not allawed ta do. The eentral 
fact of thelr lives tz ther own innor 
ance, weakness, helplessness, depenideace, 
aid subservience, atl they are bath 
frightened and hamiliated by i Phoy 
pretend to ba omnipotent, when they 
(do, nol because they really think they 
are, but because they know very well 
they are not, In thei play they mahe a 
substitute word, in which they ean dia 
something and be somebody, in which 
their pride and dlaalty may have a 
chanta 10 recaver and even ta eres. 
This ig tn Jarge part what theic pluy ts 
for, and why it ia bo Impartant. 


continued on page & 
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Gordon Zahn 
THE CAT 
HI 


Twenty years after the Normandy 
invasion which sealed the doom of 
Hitler's Third Reich, the search for the 
explanations af how and why such an 
evil regime could core into being and 
stay in power until it dad an entire 
continent i its grasp goes on. The 
histories that were written immediately 
following its total collapse no longer 
sulisfy a new generation of scholars and 
writers who are determined to unearth 
as much of the raw truth as possible 
and who, in the process, are prepared to 
cath inta question the acts and decisions 
of even the most highly respected in- 
dividuals and hallowed institutions. 


Perhaps this 


normal course of 
events each peneration calling the 
preceding veneration to the critical 
jJudginent of history. The events of the 
period from 1934-1945 were of such a 
nature as to go beyond this, however, 
for they call humanity itself to judg- 
ment, so that the current wave of 
revisionist history holds implications of 
far greater importance than it might at 
first appear. 

Certainly one of its most interesting 
characteristics is the extent to which it 
has focused attention upon the role of 
the Christian churches, with special 
emphasis being given to the record of 
the Catholic Church in Germany. We 
are still embroiled in’ a world-wide 
controversy over the Rolf lMochhuth 
play, Der Stelluertreter (Che Represen 
tative), The brashness of this young 
German Protestant's decision toe devote 
his first play to a charge that Pope Pius 
XIE assumed co-responsibility by his 
official silenee for one of the supreme 
crimes of history, the “Vinal Solution,” 
is exceeded only by the callous effort on 
the part of some of his more ardent” 
erics to deny (or, worse, justify) the 
inescapable deposit of truth in the case 
he has dared to present. 


In all the tumult surrounding the Hoch- 
huth affair, if is usualy forgotten that 
others haye produced earlier, and far 
Kuperior, studies of the relationships 
that obtained between German Catholic- 
ism and the Nazi state. Writers like E. 
W, Bickenférde, Hans Miller, and Carl 


is the 


Amery - all of them German and all of 
thein Catholic! - have asked the same 
dangerous questions and found the same 
tragic answer: that there was indeed a 
truly scandalous failure on the part of 
the responsible church leaders to recog- 
nise the evil and then, even after they 
could no longer fail to see the grim 
truth, a failure to rally their following 
to an effective opposition to that evil. 
Tt is a source of some personal pride, 
in this connection, that my own writings 
have been paid the compliment (some- 
times a dubious “compliment” when 
couched in a denunciatory rejoinder) of 
being included in this distinguished 
list. 


. . . 


The Jatest and, by all odds, the hest 
contribution to this growing body of 
literature is Guenter Lewy's The Catho- 
lic Church and Nazi Germany.* Like 
Hochhuth, Lewy is not a Catholic, but 
here the comparison ends abruptly. This 
is first and last a work of critical 
scholarship written with such objectivity 
and restraint that the reader is sonie- 


times impatient with the author for 
what seems to be an _ inexcusably 
detached understatement. Yet this is 


one of the strongest points about the 
hook; it never really crosses the line 
separating analysis from indictinent. 


For this reason it will be interesting to 
see fow this work is received by those 
who have dedicated their efforts to 
preserving intact the myth Lewy so 
convincingly demolishes. There can be 
no reasonable charge brought here of 
bad faith or malicious intent. Nor can 
one easily reject the facts he presents to 
support his” interpretations; most of 
them were drawn from documents found 
in the nine German diocesan archives to 
which he had access. He presents a tight 
case, One which will stand intact al least 
until the Vatican archives are made 
available to independent scholars - and, 
even then, | suspect it is more likely 
that his findings will be confirmed than 
refuted. 


* Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1964, 42s. 


HOLIC CHURCH IN 
TLER’S GERMANY 


Before proceeding to a descriptive sum- 
mary of the book and a more extended 
discussion of some of the implications it 
should hold for the CathoHe Church, the 
point should be made in passing that 
all this interest is of some significance 
in its own right. All these writers have 
taken it for granted that the Church 
should have something relevant to say 
about the moral condition of the secular 
order and that its voice should be heard 
and heeded by its followers. Further- 
more, they do not hesitate to pass the 
severe judgment of  co-responsibility 
upon a Chureh which has failed to mect 
the test. 


An even more important note is the 
mode of participation these authors 
scem to expect: where not explicitly 
stated it is implied that the religious 
community has an obligation to judge, 
oppose and even condemn a regime that 
has transgressed the moral Jaw it was 
instituted to uphold. 


, * . 


With the rarest of exceptions (and even 
these instances of limited opposition are 
not as “pure” or as firm as we have 
sometimes been led to believe), when- 
ever there was a contest between the 
claims of national loyalty and religious 
values, the fonner emerged the victor. 
More often than not, this victory was 
achieved through the simple device of 
stressing loyalty as the ruling religious 
value in a time of emergency. 


Before Hitler came to power, the record 
of the Catholic Church toward him was, 
for the most part, one of public oppo- 
sition - though, again, there is some 
disturbing evidence that even here the 
forma] proclamation of opposition was 
really a weakened version of the pro- 
posal originally advanced, Onee I[itler 
could claim the mantle of “ legitimate 
authority ” and after he had made a few 
pestures of friendliness to the two 
Christian confessions, the misgivings and 
reservations were buried under a jubi- 
lant uniting of Church and State against 
the “common enemy” of Bolshevism, 


Lewy details the manoeuvrings that 
surrounded the Concordat negotiations in 


1933 (incidentally ascribing to the 
Chureh = participants a considerably 
larger share of the credit for initiating 
the discussions than is usually the case 
and proceeds from there to a probing 
description of the “ great reconciliation 

and the modus vivendi that ensued. 


Taking each in turn, he describes the 
tribulations of Catholic organisations an 

press; the contest over the neopaganism 
of the Nazi movement; the contributions 
of the Catholic Church to the Hitler 
foreign policies and the wars tu which 
they led; the conflict over sterilisation 
and euthanasia; the Jewish question, 
and finally, the lack of any real suppe 

(in fact, the definite opposition) on the 
part of the Church leaders with respe 

to the German resistance, It ig not af 
inspiring picture that emerges. 


In the final chapter he turns his altel 
tion to an analysis of Catholic political 
ideology in which - after reviewing th 
pattern of Catholic political theory and 
practice especially as they relate 
democracy, tyranny and the morality © 
political behaviour - he concludes tha 
its principal aim is to promote the In 
stitutional welfare and security of the 
Church and thereby assure the unintel 
rupted performance of its sacraments 
functions. But, he continues, this is ne 
enough. “The conscience of man mus 
remain free of entanglements with the 
interests of a religions institution. 
cannot depend on an ideology.” 


One might wish to take some exceptiot 
to the flatness of that staternent, per 
haps by arguing the possibility that thé 
conscience of man may reach its fullest 
expression and fullest freedom in 4 
religious institution which does recos 
nise and fulfil its proper ro'e in thé 
world. In the particular context from 
which he has drawn his dour conclusion: 
however, one must confess it does secl 
to apply. In statements of fact which 
cannot help but read as severe criticis™ 
Lewy writes: 


“When thousands of German ant 
Nazis were tortured to death in Ih 
ler’s concentration camps, when thé 
Polish intelligentsia was slaughtered: 
when hundreds of thousands of Rue 
sians died as a result of being treate 
as Slavic Untermenschen, and whell 
6,000,000 human beings were murdere? 
for being “non-Aryan,”  Cathollé 
Church officials in Germany holstere@ 
the regime perpetrating these crimes: 
The Pope in Rame, the spirltial heat 
and supreme moral teacher of We 
Roman Catholic Church, remained 
silent. In the face of these greater 
of moral depravities which mankimt 
has heen foreed to wiiness in rece! 
centuries, the moral teachings of # 
Church, dedicated to love and charity; 
could be heard in no other form bu 
vague generalities.” 


It would he a mistake to think that thé 
lessons to be drawn from this study a& 
of interest and can be of value to Cath® 
lies alone. ‘True, the focus in this, as 4 
the other studies mentioned earlier, 
on the Catholig Church as the most. hipl 
ly institutionalised of the Christin 
churches and, therefore, the easiest © 
chart in its formal and official actiol™ 
It follows, too, that it is the most 51 
ceptible to an accurate post facta CON, 
parison of those actions against 4 
equally formal and ollicial prenoul 
ments of meral principle. 
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Kktome, July 1933. The Concent s 


between the Vatican and the Hil 
regime is signed. In the centve | 
Cardinal Pacelli. Cater Pope Vi" 
XH); second from the left, ¥° 
Papen, 
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Allowances must always be nade for the 


fact that a failure to match principle 
and practice is a hinman fault and, to the 
extent that the Church is also a human 
institution, the mere documentation of 
Such failure would not be enough to 
€stablish this as a work of major impor- 
tance. However, the Church claims to be 
divine as well; and the rub lies in the 
devree to which the failure of the human 
dimension of the Chureh can seriously 


prorire with the effective performance 


its divine mission, That is an im- 
Portant, a basic issue. 
* . oo 


As 1 read Lewy’s evidence, the fatal 

Weakness exposed by this book lay in 

foo tight a linking of the religious com- 

tunity with the interests of the national 
slate. IT have held elsewhere that this is 
all too gencral a tendency in our day; 
the grossness of the incoimpatability of 
agi doctrine with Christian moral 
tradition merely furnishes an extreme 
fxample of the evils this arrangement 

Can produce. 

The frantic eagerness to negotiate the 
Onecordat is surely a case in point. All 
€ emphasis seems to have been placed 

Sn the legal status it would give the 

Nstitutional church and its operations; 

Atle or no consideration seems to have 


Laurence Bright 


Christianity Versus Violence, by Stanley 
Windass. (Sheed and Ward, 1964, 
Ids Ga.) 


mle aspels show us a man and a ¢com- 
nity positively committed fo the way 
it peace. Uistory on the other hand 
lows us that same community engaged 
every farm of violence and, what is 
POrse, finding justification far it. This 
“the familiar paradox whieh Mr Wind- 
ss, like the present reviewer a Christian 
ad ia Catholic, sets oul to investigate, 
yhtistian attitudes fo peace and war 
re hada long and complex history, and 
S48 a remarkable achievement to have 
j want them so clearly without) over- 
Mplification. Wis book poes a 


i more convineing for being serupu- 
1) sly fair when presenting the case for 
‘O5e to whom he is opposed, 


ie Christians of the dirst. century or 
>® were against envaging in any form 
violence, and never considered army 
ice, Hit then they refused to serve 
re stale in any way, and got away with 
; OM the whole so long as they remained 
Mg cecentric group. As they frew 
le, Wee eventially officially accepted 
ig? developed what we must surely see 
ye * More mature attitude to the duty 
mip Cverament, and with this thelr diffi- 
4,05 over pacifism hecame more acute. 
ty isting, for instance, inherited a 
tition of non-violence, yet as a citizen 


been given to the impact of the recog- 
nition thal was the price to be paid. Yet 
certainly these highly intelligent men 
must have known that the pact would 
give the Nazi regime its desired aura of 
respectability, that in active effect it 
would bind the Church and its members 
to the wholehearted support of a govern- 
ment committed to political principles 
she had until so recently denounced, 


Furthermore, in its contents the Con- 
cordat was certain to extend the contro} 
of the state over the Catholic citizen 
with only some highly tentative and 
loosely worded promises granting rights 
(most of which should have been theirs 
as German eilizens anyway) to show in 
return. Of course, the Vatican gained a 
new diplomatic status throuph the pact, 
a status that was never abrogated by 
either party and which continues in 
effect today. In the final analysis, it was 
the Cathulics of Germany who stood the 
loss, and all they had to gain from it 
were the stiffly worded diplomatic pro- 
tests fram Rome to Berlin which proved 
to be of very little real value to any- 
one. 


The German experience should thus open 
an intensive reconsideration of the whole 
question of the value of concordats in 
general. Tf, as | would hold, their net 


felt the necessity to defend the Christian 
empire by the sword. 


Mr Windass gives us an interesting 
picture of the tensions produced by this 
winhivalence. Atzustine does not argue 
from the right of the individual to 
defend himself against attack - he stil 
did not think this permissible for a 
Christian. But for the state it was - as 
an expression of love for her enemies, 
fo whom she was bringing yvood order 
and the benefits of religion. It is sad 
to see so considerable a thinker reduced 
to such feeble shifts. 

Expediency won; yet even in the early 
middle ages the Christian atttitude io 
war remajned somewhat ambizuous. The 
Christian soldier killed his enemies but 
nominally at least did penance far it, 
and the profession was still thought un- 
suitable for clerics. But with the crus- 
ades, Which were intended to replace the 
internal wars of Christendony with some- 
thing better, war became a positive 
Chueistian ideal, and slaying infidels a 
way tu sanctity. 

By the renaissance the mercenary armies 
and internal fights for the Christian 
nations were taken for granted, and 
theologhans turned to developing — in 
detail the theory of the just war for 
regulating the clashes. Mr Windass is 
very goad on this. He shows how radi- 
cally the theory depends on the motion 
of sovereign states beyond which there 
ls no appeal, 60 that each state is both 
Judge of its own cause and administrator 
of justice. There is no right of neutrality 
or possibility of arbitvatian. 


effect wil always be to link the iastitu. 
lional church tao closely to a national 
regime and thereby restrict her freedom 
of movement and aperate to restrain her 
in her role as critic and judge of a 
Hiven social order, they should he aban- 
doned, Even the part they play in main- 
talming the fietion of the Church as a 


temporal power is not justification 
enough for pulting the separate national 
segments of the Universal religious 


comunity in the position where they 
cun So easily be reduced to instruments 
of state power and authority. 


But, of course, this is not all that has 
to be said on this score. ‘The German 
Catholics wore not dragged kicking and 
screaming inte the Concordat as unwill- 
iny sacrifices to the interests of Vatican 
politics and diplomacy. The German 
bishops wanted it, apparentiy much more 
fervently than did = Pius XI oor his 
Secretary of State wha was ta succeed 
lum oas Pins NEL Onee it beeame a 
reality, (heir enthusiasm (and that of 
the Cathohe faithful ax well, one oust 
add) was tnhounded. Of course, there 
were some exceptions, those few links- 
katholken who froyned upon it and 
alvised & more cautious approach toward 
the new regime; buf everyone knew 
how expendable dhey were. 


Meanwhile what had these theologians 
done with the gospel teaching? It was 
riot dificult fa beacket ut atl. The say- 
ings Of Christ are divided into injune- 
lions and recommendations (" when pos- 
sihle, T would atlvise turning the ather 
cheek”) Outward actions need have no 
evident connection with inward dis 
positions, which alone miattor: hanging 
eur neighbour up by the thumbs is a 
possible form of love, Expectedly, the 
‘principle of double effect” begins to 
be used extensively, and there are soon 
those to justify any action because same 
good can be found in it. Yet, aa Mr 
Windass points out, events move faster 
than sophistriés can he found to make 
them moral, Vislencte is given its final 
logic in the writings of von Clausewlts, 
for whom peace is an abnormal pause 
between wars. We have reached: the 
world in which entire nations can be 
handed over to total destruction. 


Here, surprisingly, a note of optimism 
begins to come into the account. The 
stalemate of the deterrent, Mr Windass 
believes, is slawly showing the worid 
that violence is sterile. A warid-loyalty 
is beginning: the United Nations graws 
in prestige as a court of appeal in which 
the increasing independence of the 
stualler nations represents a real. shift 
of power away from the twa great blocs, 
But, Mr Witidass argues, we need not 
imagine that “Christian” theories of 
just war are compatible with this new 
world of international law, whith .pre- 
cisely denies that the concept of the 
absolute sovereignty of the state is a 


-ingert them 
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Dachau, October 1963. Three nuns 
helping to build a “nunnery of 
expiation ” at the site of the former 
concentration camp. 


The Concordat “sanctified” this 
nationalistic commitment of the German 
Catholics; but even without the Concor 
dat this commitment would probably 
have been enough to sustain the pattern 
of support and compliance documented 
so thoroughly by Lewy. One need only 
read the all but incredible account of 
the determination of the bishops of the 
Saar to swing the 1935 plebescite over 
whelmingly in Germany’s favour, or, if 
that is not enough, to read again the 
wartime pastorals and the repeated 
appeals for patriotic fulfillment of “the 
Christian duty” ta serve in the armies 
of the Third Reich issued by the hier 
archy, 

There is no evidence in these pages to 
suggest that the spokesmen for German 
Catholicism were ever troubled by the 
thought that there could be some serious 
question of morality involved in these 
issues which might have forced them 
and their flocks to choose between being 
a “good” German and a “ good” Chriss 
tian. For that matter, my personal 
experience has been that even today, 
twenty years after the collapse, there is 
little willingness to entertain that 
possibility, 


What we have, then, in Lewy's excellent 
book is more than a thorough and come 
rehensive analysis of the relationship 
vetween one particular church and ane 
particular state in a specific historical 
context; it is, in addition te this, an 
occasion for us to abstract from. this 
experience to find its implications for 
our own behaviour today. ; 


Professor Gordon Zahn teaches in the 
sociology department at Loyola Univer 
sity, Chieage, and is currently on a 
research fellowship at the University of 
Manchester, His books include “* German 
Catholics and Hitler’s Wars.” 

This article Is a slightly revised version 
of one which appeared in “ Warldview,” 
a monthly journal published by the 
Council on Religion and Ynternatlonal 
Affairs, New York. ft apnears here by 
kind permission of the editor. 


The paradox of Christian violence 


valid one. Finding ways to outlaw war 
through arbitration is not at all the 
same as finding out how to ware it 
justiy, 
What part then has Christian thought 
played in these developments? As yet 
very little, We must first be prepared 
to learn from the hurmanigts - the with 
mate ecumeniam, Mr Windass Hlustrates 
the point neatly: 
“From ‘graceless* heresy comes new 
wisdom, from ‘praceless*- industrial 
ism a moral advance in family life, 
from ‘gracelesa’ social. science “a 
charity more delicate than any we are 
likely to hear of from the pulnit. 
While pious Christians, gutted with 
‘supernatural’. virtues, gloat . over 
their boxing matches, it is the brain 
surgeons and not thely pastors who 


observe that, though thely virtues may) 


be supernatural, their entertainment 
is subhuman.' i See 
Yet there is much that. Christians could 


contribute, if they would only cease ta 


stand back from both the world and the 
vospel. Instead of rationalising. away 
Christ's demands, or reducing them to 
the merely Aah We wust work ta 
) nia the eituation as itis 
given, Christians are camniitted ta nen. 
violence as a positive fores, as the 
radical assertion of fellowship. based an 
Justice and leve. One cin only: hepe: 
that they will read Mr Windase’ ine — 
book, and Wil noturemaln unmeved by 


Father Laurence Bri ht apr is ‘ macehes 
af the Dominican ander, Cee 
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Russia's problem of drunkenness 


When I had been in the Soviet Union 
for only a few months T came upon a 
scene which at the time shocked me 
preally - a drunk being dragged home 
by a woman and a small girl of seven or 
eight. The man was heavy and kept 
trying to shake himself free, almost 
knocking the ehild off her feet. It was 
a freezing cold day, with the tempera- 
ture some 18 degrees below. No-one 
stopped or even bothered to look at this 
tragic seene. 

A few months leter I saw a young boy 
who could not have been more than 
twelve or thirteen staggering drunkenly 
into a doorway. A fairly familiar sight 
on a highway is the line of cars drawn 
up while a happy drunk zig-zags back 
and forth across the road. The cars wait 
until he eventually Jurches over a hedge 
to continue his way across some snow- 
covered fields. 


Like the snow in winter, drunks are 


cleared off the streets quickly and 
efficiently. Special “sobering-up — sta- 
tions” are on hand to receive them. 


According to reports in the Soviet press 
ahout 90% of the people hrought to 
court on charges of * hooliganism” have 
been drinking; 50% of the accidents in- 
volve drink, and 70% of crimes com- 


Americans 
picket prison 
in Marijuana 
protest 


A correspondent writes: Opposition to 
the Aieriean marijuana laws seems to 
have warmed up and become more open 
in the last few months. The Village 
Voice, the offheat newspaper from 
Greenwich Village, reported on January 
14 of this year that members of the 
New York group of an organisation call- 
ing itself LeMar (Legalise Marijuana) 
held a demonstration in the snow ont- 
side the Women’s Hfouse of Detention 
at Greenwich and Sixth Avenue for the 
release of ‘ marijuana prisoners.” 


In appropriately American fushion, the 
demonstration was 4a special request 
erformance for CBS-TV, which was put- 
ing together a documentary on mari- 
Juana but had missed LeMar’s first 
demonstration two weeks before outside 
the City Welfare Department’s head- 
quarters. The CBS programme dealt with 
Marijuuna and the arguments for and 
against legalising it. 
The demonstration was small, with only 
about thirty people taking part, but they 
included wellknown figures such as Allen 
Ginaberg and Peter Orlovsky, who played 
their zilla (oriental finger cymbals) and 
led Indian ehants; Kd Sanders, editor of 
a notorious anti-establishment magazine; 
Tull Kupferberg, editor of Birth maga- 
zine; and Randolfe Wicker, who handles 
most of LeMar’s publicity. 


They carried signs (Ginaberg’s said “ Pot 
is Fun’) and handed out leaflets calling 
for gunpert for the legalisation of the 
use, sale, and transport of marijuana 
and for freeing all prisoners jailed for 
any of these offences. 

Marijuana, the leaflet said, is “ non- 
addictive (no withdrawal symptoms) .. . 
causes no physical harm (not even hang- 
over)” and “has gentle and benevolent 
effects (heing nop-depressant, non-irri- 
tant, non-violent)” it also nated that 
BL a and of itself, pot docs not lead to 
crime.’ 


LeMar started in San Francisco, where 
marijuana militanty not long ago held a 
“nuft-in (presumably a sit-down with 
smoke). 

In California more than four per cent 
of the prison population ts there because 
af marijuana offences. One San Fran- 
cisco lawyer is attempting to have all 
State lawa against marijuana declared 
unconstitutional. 


mitted involve who 


intoxicated. 

The Russians have lived with drunken- 
ness so long that they even have a soft 
spot for it. A Russian proverb goes: 
“A drunk man is a saint.” Among the 
great mass of the population it is a 
long-standing tradition. 


A Western boy who gets drunk and 
vomils at his girl friend's feet would 
probably fee} some remorse. The Russian 
is hardly embarrassed, and his girl 
friend cleans up with no more than a 
faint-hearted remark as to the ways of 
men. In fact, a man’s intake has become 
almost synonymous with his virility. 
No nastauashi (real) man will leave a 
bottle half empty. Nor will he return 
home half empty himself, 


A Soviet man likes his woman to drink 
with him providing she can hold her 
liquor. He can go under the table in a 
sodden stupor, but she has ta remain 
sober enough to take him home and 
put him to bed. 


Foreigners serving in Moscow have come 
to dread a certain type of official Soviet 
function - the long trestle table Iaid out 
with a white cloth and strewn with 
bottles, the innumerable toasts, refusal 
of which might impair Soviet-Western 
relations. One Western wife, who saw 
her husband slipping further and further 
under the table at such a spread after a 
visit to a collective farm, was so angry 
that she threw her glass on the floor 
and told the horrified gathering that they 
were “morons” and “peasants” (both 
extreme insults to a Saviet citizen). The 
woman chairman broke into tears and 
finally, when the panic had died down, 
glasses had to be raised once again - 
this time to renewed friendship. 


It is not surprising that with such a 
strong national tendency to the bottle 
the authorities take extremely stern 
measures against drunken driving. 


A driver can be stopped and subjected 
fo a test regardless as to whether he 
has violated any traffic regulation. 
Watchful militiamen and druzhinili 
(voluntary police) patrol the restaurants 
and cafes at closing time. The Russians 
do not use blood tests to substantiate 
& man’s alcoholic content but have a 
special chemical test which involves 
breathing into several test tubes. One 
drink can cost a man his licence plates 
for a year and, in severe cases, for life. 
(Removal of plates means the car is also 
out of commission.) Accidents under the 
influence of alcohol can land him in 
jail for unything from five to fifteen 
years - or more, 


In the West we tend to have pat 
answers us to the causes of alcoholism. 
In the Soviet Union it is not so simple. 


people were 


CHILDREN 


from page 5 


I know @ little girl, youngest in a big 
family, who at the age of three used to 
say tu people, as if stating a fact, that 
she could read and write. Did she really 
think she could? Nonsense! She knew 
she couldn't, but she didn't like, indeed 
couldn't bear, ta admit it. On several 
visits to her house, | brought with me 
some materials, ‘* Words in Colour,” that 
I had heen using for the teaching of 
beginning reading. I thought she might 
be interested in them, and without say- 
ing anything about them, managed to 
leave thein where she would see them. 
She was very interested, asked what 
they wore, and when I told her, insisted 
that I use them with her. So I did, and 
always with the same result. 


Knowing how the fear of helng wrong 
inhibits children’s thinking, I did not 
put her in a position where she could 
be wrong. Instead, [ tried to work these 
materials into a learning game that we 
couli play together, leaving her free to 
tell me whatever she thought she knew 
and to ask me whatever she did not. But 
each time, after a short while, she would 


It would be ridiculous to tell a woman 
who has just been knocked around by 
her drunken husband that he is “ malad- 
justed.” His reply would probably be: 
“All men in our country drink, and 
some drink more than others.” The 
general consensus is that a man who 
does not drink is not a man. Any event 
is an excuse to drink, the most recent 
one being that vodka is an excellent 
insulation against the outbreak of flu 
which had Moscow scared for some 
weeks, 


Obviously, over and above this national 
pride in intake there are other reasons 
for drinking. 


Engels maintained that alcoholism is a 
product of “ diseased capitalist society” 
and the Jarge Soviet encyclopaedia 
states: “In the USSR, where the 
material well-being of the people has 
been improving consistently, the social 
roots of alcoholism have been removed.” 
It is small wonder that the authorities 
are concerned and embarrassed, The 
current “ social roots of alcoholism” are 
hardly discussed. One psychiatrist, writ- 
ing recently on the subject, stated somc- 
what naively: ‘ Drunkenness is caused, 
in great measure, by the mistaken 
opinion that alcohol is good for the 
health and that it has «# good effect on 
the organism.” 


Life for the great mass of the popula- 
lion is still drab. Entertainment and 
places to go ‘off the street” are few 
and far between. This is especially so 
in the rural and urban areas where 
drunkenness is at its highest. So much 
time is taken up with the difficulties of 
day-to-day living that it is no surprise 


Oxfam helps volunteers 


The Oxford Committee for Famine 
Relief has made grants totalling £45,000 
towards Britain's 1965 programme for 
sending young volinteers to serve in 
developing countries. £40,000 has gone 
to the Committee on Overseas Service 
(the Lockwood Committee) to finance 
some of the 1,200 graduates, agricultura- 
lists, nurses and other qualified young 
people which the organisations repre- 
sented on this co-ordinating body haope 
to send abroad this year. An additional 
£5,000 has been allocated by Oxfam to 
the special programme for schoo} jeavers 
operated by Voluntary Service Over- 
seas. 


The Committee on Overseas Service is 
a “clearing house” for International 
Voluntary Service, the National Union 
of Students, Voluntary Service Overseas 
and the United Nations Association. It 


stop playing the game hy my rules, and 
begin to make her own arbitrary rules, 
that had little or nothing to do with 
the material, Not long after that, she 
would ask to stop. Hardly ever would 
she ask to see those materials again, 
until [ returned on a later visit. If I 
forgot them, she would scold me; if I 
brought them, we would go again 
through the same cycle. 


It became clear, after much thought, 
that I contd not in the nature of things 
concea) the fact that it was a game about 
which JI knew everything and she 
nothing. This situation was toe painful 
and humiliating for her to endure for 
long. Only when in nursery school she 
met other children who knew no more 
than she did was she able to make a 
serious, and very suecessful, attempt to 
Jearn to read, and even then with as 
little outside instruction or interference 
us possible. When, at home, she asks us 
some word in a book she is reading, it 
is clear from her voice and manner that 
she does not Hke to have to ask, and 
wants only the information specifically 
asked for. Wer whole attitude says 
Clearly, ‘“J'm doing this by myself, and 
you please keep out of it.” And since 
we rene her pride and Independence, 
We Go. 


But most children are Jess fortunate 
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Uganda fears Congo war may spread 


‘ Correspondent writes from Kampala: 
‘Wo Upandan villages, Goli and Paidha 
" West Nile Province, were bombed by 
jPlanes from the Congo on. Saturday, 
jebruary 12. The planes were American- 
qade and manned by mercenaries wark- 
Wg for ‘Tshombe, The actual damage 
millicted was very Sight: an army officer 
te wounded and the windows were 
Own out of a customs post; there is no 
b yeube that the attack was meant for 
‘Wages on the Congo side of the border. 
the incident: has raised again in 
qematic form the problem which the 
go poses for Africa in general and 
articularly for those countries sharing 
NS horders. 
After the air attacks the Uganda govern- 
j rent called on all ex-soldiers to re- 
Hist. ‘Che dificulty of containing the 
patchy of the Congo within its borders 
iF 4 very real one. The Uganda border 
8 some 400 miles long (about half of 
“hich is lake), and except at customs 
Psts on roads into the Congo it is not 
tlearly defined. Frequently rebel troops 
"Ve ontered the West Nile Province, 
iid onty a few days after the air attack 
LOnpolese government forces penetrated 
|e border in two places in Kigezi. After 


t) 4@sheht skirmish with the Uganda army 


Hey retreated. Although none of these 
Aeidenis represents a military threat to 
5 banda’ territorial integrity, yet the 
wssibility of further incursions neces- 
Mates a permanent deployment of forces 
the border. 


That the planes were American, and, it 
he Sugrested, manned by Cuban rebels, 

M8 naturally aroused tremendous resent. 
Nent. Attempts to bolster up a puppet 


| gime to counter a bogey threat of 


“Communist” infiltration is serving 
only to perpetuate a savagely conducted 
Civil war which is causing ummeasurable 
death and destruction within the Congo 
(the village for which the aftack was 
probably intended has changed hands 
no jess than six times within the last 
month, and it is too much to hope that 
euch attack was as harmless as that on 
Goli and Paidha) and is endangering the 
stability of areas bordering the Congo. 
The Uganda government sponsored a 
demonstration outside the American 
Embassy in Kampala at which there were 
over 15,000 people. A petition was 
handed to the Ambassador asking for 
the cessation of American military aid 
to Tshombe, and American help in 
effecting the withdrawal of all mercen- 
aries; it was again urged that only an 
African solution could be of any per- 
manence in the Congo. The crowd, 
which consisted of students, trade 
unionists, government officials — and 
Uganda People’s Congress Youth 
Wingers, threw a few stones at the 
Embassy, and two of the Youth Wingers, 
probably on prior instructions, liauled 
down the American flag. ‘Tear gas was 
used to break up the meeting, though 
eye-witnesses claim it was not sufficiently 
out of control to justify such a measure; 
it has been suggested it was meant to 
impress the foreign press with the 
strength of local feeling. 

A few backbenchers in the National 
Assembly have pointed out that Uganda's 
schools are full of American teachers, 
Fifty Peace Corps workers arrived just 
before Christmas and there are others 
teaching after completing an education 
course at Makerere. Some MPs _ have 


5000 Spanish students 


‘ludents at. Madrid University have 
Dened a sustained, non-violent campaign 
my an independent student union that 
; tt replace the official falangist Syndi- 
ec Espano!} Universitario and free the 
Niversity from political domination. 

le campaign 


es 


we opened — publicly an 
ginesday, February 24 when 3,000 to 
00 students lei 


‘ by four university 
Professors marched upon the office of 
der liniversity rector to announce their 
. mands, 
ng orderly, and when they were con- 
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aRed a sit-down. At this point several 

‘Ndred police descended on the 

jwlitents and ordered them to disperse. 
1e ” G j 

ne n they refused, the police charged 

fy 8 them with rubber truncheons and 

tye Hoses, The police claim that only 


'3°9 students were injured, but several 
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Strike for freedom 


the students claim the number of injured 

was much higher. The Times correspon- 

dent remarked on February 25: 
“These charges by the police were 
probably the most brutal made against 
students in Madrid since the civil war. 
The ruthless manner in which the 
police intervened in what was intended 
fo be a quiet procession can hardly 
fail to have serious repercussions.” 


The four professors who led the praces- 
sian were reportedly “ manhandled and 


detained” and later suspended from 
their positions. 
The following day, Thursday, the 


students began a boycott af the faculty 
of philosophy and letters. The govern: 
ment was finally forced to close down 
the faculty after vawing to use “ every 
legal means” to continue classes. That 
evening 5,000 students met at University 
City and voted to continue their strike, 
which spread in the form of sit-down 
strikes on the following day to the 
colleges of law and ecanomics. The sit- 
down atrikers attended classes, but 
refused to pay attention to their pro- 
fessors. 

On friday, February 26, 3,000 students 
met at the college of medicine and voted 
to maintain a policy af non-violence 
against the police. They also drew up a 
letter of protest addressed to the 
Information Minister. The letter, which 
will be presented only after it gains the 
signatures of 10,000 students, protests 
against the suspension of the fotr pro- 
fessors and the reports given of the 
students’ demands in the official press. 
On Friday evening there was an un- 
scheduled meeting of the Franco cahinet, 
Although no statement was made, the 
chief subject of discussion was presum- 
ably the student strike. The govern- 
ment greatly fears that the students' 
demand for free unions may spread to 
Spanish workers generally. ‘ 

Qn Sunday, the Rector of Madrid Uni- 
versity closed dawn the faculty of 
medicine, as 4,000 students voted to 
break awny from the SEU, 

The Guardian reported an March 2 that 
several hundred students at Barcelona 
University have voted to strike in sym- 
pathy with tho students at Madrid. 
Several thousand students ctemonstrated 
Jast Tuesday in Madrid despite a police 
han. ‘They tore up thousands of news. 
papers ta show their contempt for what 
they described as the distorted way the 
Spanish press had reported recent inci- 
dents, last Wednesday's Times reported. 


asked that they should be deported as 


spies, and although such conmients 
represent an irresponstble fringe ele- 
ment, they illustrate a growing anti- 


Americanisin in feast Africa wditedi is 
already evident in Tanzania. There were 
anti-American demonstrations in Nairobi 
after the bombures, and Zambia, Kenya 
and ‘Tanvaima have all pledged their 
unity with Usanda in the event of 
Uuperithst aggression. America is pour- 
ing inoney and men into development 
and educational projects but her political 
and pilitary mivolvement in the Conga 
can only throw suspicion on her more 
constructive activities elsewhere. 


The New York Times reported in its 
edition of February 27-28 that the United 
States changed its position the previous 
day by partly accepting Uganda’s charge 
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that Congolese planes supplied by 
America bad bombed the two Ugandan 
Villages. Secretary of State Dean itusk 
falel a news conference “there is same 
indication that a plane did through error 
et across the border into Upanda.” 

The previous Friday, Pebrouary 19, the 
New York Times carried a report fron 
Leopuldville stalin: that) authorlative 
nulitary sources there said that Ugandan 
troops were helping the Congo rebel 
drive and a two-pronged attack had been 
launched inte the Congo from Uganda, 


Congolese government truaps captured 
one Ugandan soldier and killed another 
in clashes on Febcuary 17. 

Nhe attacks launched by the Ugandan 
troops and Congolese rebels followed on 
the heels of the Uganilan charges that 
Conyolese planes had bombed Usandan 
Villages. 


A buratout Mack Muslim aosqae ia New York that once served as beadlqiacters 
for the Black Nationalist leader, Malecim X, who was murdered ou Fehrvary 2b. 
He was at one time a prominent figure in Qhe Black Musllow orgaalsaiion but later 


broke away fron: it. 


‘ive firemen were reported injured in the tlre, which was 


touched off by a “sispicious” explosion in the Warlem building an Fehriary 24, 


Norwegian journal discusses 
non-violent defence 


The febriary issue of the Norwegian 
magazine Pas, which is published by the 
Norwegian alliliate of the War iKesis- 
ters’ International, is devated te articles 
on nonviolent inethods of defence. 


In ° Towards a new concept of defence,” 
Johan Galtung of the Oslo Peace Re- 
search listititte draws a distinction 
between social and territorial types of 
defence, aud suggests thal “ military 
defence ois a territorial type while 
puerrilla warfare and non-violent defence 
are both social types.’ Guerrilla catn- 
paigns should be studied, he says, as 
such study couhl be useful in planning 
a non-violent social defence. 

Dr f.ars Porsholt diseusses the stratery 
and tactics af resistance against inyvanion, 
anid emphasises the importance of the 
distinction between general resistance, 
whith could be prepured before an 
occupation starts, and organised resis 
tanee, which would need a continuing 
lwadership. Goneraul resistance could be 
based on rules such aS: no services 
which would aid in the production of 
nuclear weapons showld be performed: 
refusal to assist in disseminating propo- 
ganda: apposition to any administrative 
action by the occupying power whieh 
would change the sacial arder. 

Theodore Olson writes on “ Training far 
Non-violent Defence,” and puts cote 
siderable emphasia on regarding now 


violence functionally. rather than as an 
ideology or way of ilfe ta which people 
are canverted, 

Professor Arne Naess, in an Interview 
with the editars of Pas, makes 4 re 
appraisal of the Norweyian restataries 
to the Gernian ocenpstion in the Second 
World War, The resistance movement, 
he argtes, often harassed enemy saldiers 
for na olher purpose than ineiitag hatred 
wut volsice an hoth sides, while exputi- 
ments with a friendly attitude combiyed 
with propaganda showed the possibility 
af dissuading soldiers frany seta af 
ferrorism cven in the extent af neglact- 
ima their duttes. ' 

Nils Petter Gleditweh writes on ° Nan- 
violent Defenea aa a Strategic Deter: 
rent.” dle stroases (he tnipattance oF 
communicating the strength af the com 
Mitinent lo resist an accupatian, anil 
alsu vliscusses the prmeilnlitias af sabot- 
azn oof one's own airfields and cona- 
manications. The examples of Switee- 
land ant Sweden in deterring German 
attuck in the Yecond Word War by 
extensive preparations for scurched 
ourth tactics are discussed 

Because the editors of Par “ thuaght 
tlis special edifian .. . on norvialent 
detencs - 4 inpi¢ naw being increasingly 
debated « sa important,” they decided 
to include siminaries in English af the 
principal articles. 
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THE HUMAN GAME 


mysticism and politics: a correspondence 
with Alan Watts 


Alan Watis is one of the western world’s leading students of oriental 
philosophy and religion, He was born in Britain, hut he now Hives in 
the USA, and through his leetures, radio and television talks and his 
many books, he has done more thin any other single person to create 
the growing American interest in Zen Buddhism, an interest that is 
strongly reflected in a great deal of contemporary American art and 
literature. Mr Watts’ original religious commitment was to Christianity, 
and he was for a number of years an ordained clergyman. Now, as the 
head of the Society for Comparative Philosophy, he resides on a house- 
boat (the S.S. Vallejo) moored in the colourful village of Sausalito, just 


across the bay from San Francisco. 


Several weeks ago Peace News wrote the letter below to Mr Watts. His 


answer follows, 


Dmar ALAN Watrrs: 

We rather hope the incongruity of this 
request will interest you enough to 
elicit a response. As you might gather 
from our title, we are a political journal. 
You, on the other hand, as a leading 
exponent of mysticism, seem ta be 
among the most non-political or apoliti- 
cal of persons. Would you be willing to 
explain to us the legitimacy of “ apoli- 
tics " in this dangerous and frightening 
era’? What do your extensive studies in 
comparative religion, pyschotherapy and 
mysticism offer in the way of political 
wisdom? What does justico mean within 
the Zen-Taoist — tradition? (Joseph 
Needham, as you know, in his classic 
study Science and Civilisation in China, 
portrays the old Taoist masters as social 
revolutionaries of a rather agrarian- 
populist variety.) How does one conteni- 
plate the praspect of genocide within a 
mystic framework? What have “the 


politics of the nervous system,” to use, 


raur very apt phrase for the internal 
ife of our organism, to do with the 
polities of the social system? We can’t 
help fecling that the vision of life you 
have done so much to explore is one 
that offers depth and richness to our 
social and ethical thought. But it is one 
that is clearly much misunderstood, 
Wilk you give us the opportunity to chal- 
Jenge our readers with your seemingly 
unworldly perspective on world affairs? 
Tiron RoszaK 


Dean Mr Roszan: 


You have asked me to describe what 
might be the attitude of a mystic (which 
is what | suppose I am) to the urgent 
domains of political and economic prob- 
lems. In your letter you characterised 
me as a peculiarly ‘ non-political” 
person, as if I had no basic concern for 
the kinds of urgencies that responsible 
people feel. But that is only partially 
true, because it is possible, and perhaps 
necessary, to live on two levels at 
ance, 

Yor example, at all points on the surface 
of this planet there is a perfeetly clear 
distinction between up and down. Yet 
this planet is at the same time moving 
in an astronomical space where this 
distinction is transcended. There is 
neither up nor down in jnter-stellar 
Space. But this does not deny the fact 
that there is up and dawn on earth. 
Similarly, a mystic (in the most exact 
sense of that vague word) is one who 
has had experience of a level of exis- 
tence in which the conventional] distine- 
tions of good and bad, health and sick- 
ness, life and death, being and non-being 
do not apply. He knows, or sometimes 
knows, very vividly that at some hasic 
level there is simply nothing wrong with 
this universe: that it is a unified and 
harmonious system in which there is 
not even a single grain of dust that is 
out of place. There is a point of view 
from which all events whatsoever are 


D. M. Black 


DORMITION (for Jane) 


The weight fell out as we committed the 
Blowsy corpse to its sentimental grave. 


It must have been out of doors that she fell asleep: 
A gliding through gilt ceilings would have been a vulgarity, 
And a bumbling navigation of doorways 


undignified 


For an honouring miracle. Out of doors, 
Under the limitless sky over Jerusalem, with not the haziest 


smear 


Of cloud sullying - you can see her, 

No?, lying down in royal blue swaddlings 
Among the seragey roosters and the white dust, 
And then lazily moving off: the casual traffic 
Of Levites and Samaritans barely noticing 


At first her levitation. 


Awed bewilderment 


Shocks them dumb; and there are no exclamations 
Among the crowd as a leisurely acceleration 

Lifts her away, faster and faster, 

The vivid blue zooms to 2 momentarily-floating 


Fleck of dazzle - 


is re-lost in blue; and the 


upturned faces 


Level in the privacy of wonder. 


Gaudy 


Pageant, you agree, but fitting? - 
After the shambling turtles numbed on Bikini 
And men smashed sideways into an etched shadow? 


The coffin’s gauche canvas dragged and sank. 
My fantasy, returning from Mount Zion, 
Approved the feeding sharks’ immediate action. 


unbelievably glorious, and this includes 
the event of fecling that certain things 
are perfectly horrible and evil. 


This experience gives him what the 
Protestant theologian Paul illich has 
called “the courage to be” - the eon- 
viction that the game of life is worth 
the candle despite Hitlers and H-bombs 
and repulsive carcinomas, We has the 
knowledge and the faith that deep, deep 
down the predicament of existence is 
not serious, If, for the sake of an 
expressive image, we may refer to ulli- 
mate reality as God, many a mystic 
would assert that God is sincere but not 
serious, deep but not grave, good but not 
righteous, and that the scheme of his 
world is comedy concealed in tragedy - 
and concealed with all the art of a 
superb actor who would persuade his 
audience that the play is stark reality. 


But of course the god of most mystics is 
not some cosmic tyrant for whom we are 
mere puppets or subjects: he is the 
ground, the deepest level of oneself and 
of all other beings. 


I realise fully that these assertions are 
not exactly logical: that is, they break 
the game-rules of most western langu- 
ages in rather the same way that 
Galileo’s observations broke the game- 
rules of mediaeval cosmology. Por they 
are based, not on speculative reasoning, 


but on direct - even sensory - ex- 
perience. 
Tt is also a part of the mystfic’s ex- 


perience that existence is gratuitous in 
the sense that it does not have to 
happen. Survival is not a need but a 
surprise, and those who feel that they 
must go on living have missed the point. 
flowever, since we are going on the 
question arises as to what are the best 
rules for a continuing game, since boring 
or monotonous rules (noughts-and- 
crosses) or self-contradictory rules (you- 
must-love-me) have no future. 


Moral, political, and economic questions 
are, as T see them, ways of finding the 
best game-rules for human society. They 
are concerned with the techniques of 
community and communication, and are 
analogous to linguistics. As we must 
agree to certain Janguage rules in order 
to understand each other, so we must 
agree to certain behaviour rules in order 
to live together, But in my philosophy 
we make these rules up, They are not 
already there, waiting to be discovered. 
They are not laid down in advance by a 
cosmic law-giver. Living is intelligent 
improvisation. 

Basic to all such rules must be the 
observation that a continuing social 
game requires mutual trust, tempered 
with loving cynicism. It is always a risk 
to trust others. But it is a much better 
risk than not trusting people at all, 
which is the basic philosophy of police 
states, where all behaviour is subject 
to rigid and centralised control. Systems 
of this latter type simply clutch them- 
selves up with regulations so tight and 
complex that it becomes impossible to 
move. They are incarnations of 
anxiety. 


But to trust people pridently, one must 
recoynise that - like oneself - they all 
contain what the Jows call the yezer 
hara, which I would translate as “the 
element of irreducible rascality.” To 
know this is quite essential for humour, 
and even love, in human relationships. 
This is why “you old raseal” or “ you 
old hastard” are expressions of affec- 
tion, Ianatics, whether religious or 
political, are precisely those who lack 
this kind of loving cynicism. 


On this basis, let me then state a politi- 
cal and economic credo, consisting of the 
practical measures fF would support in 
the world as it is today, Noating in 
inter-stellar space with its own particular 
up and down, 
1, I am for the utmost possible renun- 
ciation of national sovereignty in fayour 
of a democracy of nations, and for turn- 
ing the UN into an effective world 
arliament. 

For the abandonment of all lethal 
weapons and the demobilisation of 
armies. We need a new technology of 


forceful persuasion, using such methods 
as Hf. G. Wells’ “peace gas” for mass 
anaesthesia, and police forces wherell 
the strategic emphasis is towards the 
individual officer acting as much 4 
possible on his own (like the Texas 
Rangers) as distinct from acting /? 
drilled mobs. 


3. For government by representation 


on the principle of inverted hierarchy: | 


as distinct from referendum, whereli 
every citizen is an clector who elect 
electors at a higher level, who in tur? 
elect those who hold the highe 
offices. 

4. For the socialisation of credit, but 
not of the ownership of capital, good 


and services. Life would be the poore: | 


without some rich individuals, capable 
of using economic power in unusual and 
imaginative ways. And in an age © 
plenty we do not need to “rob 

rich” to feed the poor. The major 
to the full development of an economy 
of plenty, based on automation and othe 


technological methods, is the supers” | 


tion that money is wealth in its ow? 
right. Money is simply book-keeping, 
an orderly method for the exchange % 
goods and services, 


5. For the abolition of all laws support 
ing racial prejudice and discrimination. 


6. lor the repeal of all laws restricting | 


freedom of speech and visual represe™ 
tation, except where they are libellous. 


7. For the abolition of capital an 
corporal punishment of criminal offe? 
ders. 


8. For the abolition of prisons, (Some 
thing else must take their place, but, 4 
don't know what. On a statistica} basi 
I feel that they do so much more hat) 
than good that we would be better & 
without them. We should not be 8a! 
from criminal acts, but whenever Ww 
we?) 

9. For the repeal of almost all sumP: 
tuary laws restricting sexual practice? 
between consenting adults, gamblinh 
the use of narcotics including alcohuy 
prostitution, and ritually disapprove 
pleasures such as smoking marijuana © 
maying golf on Sundays. Such laws ! 
plement an unholy alliance betwé 4 
religious prejudice and organised crim 
syndicates, 


I realise that there are serious objer 
tions to every one of these measure” 
and that none of them would final | 
“solve” all the problems. I feel oP7 | 
that they are somewhat better gamble | 
than their several @ 
continuation of the human gam 
Furthermore, politics is like sleeping of 
a hard bed. When you are sore on yor, 
right side, you sleep on your left; the? | 
on your front, and then on your bac 
And so on. 

ALAN Watts 


Alan Watts' books include: ‘ Myth way 


8 
Ritual jin Christianity” (Grave Presiy x 
t 


“Beat Zen, Square Zen, and Zen” (© 
Lights Books); “ The Supreme Identity 


(Farrar & Strauss); “The Joyous et! u 


mology” (Pantheon); “The Way ay’ 
Zen” (New American Library); “Pe 
chotherapy East and West” (Men way 
“The Two Hands of God” (Braziller 
He is also the editor of the ® Pate! 
af Myth” series published by Bradl 
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INTRODUCING !! ri APs) go 1 
NEW POSTAL HEALTH SERVIC! iQ), or tr 
Highly recommended health Ply) Me mosnt, 
titioners (30 years experience) wry rot if onty 
now providing treatments by P&: Pye icing 0 
for those unable to consult thé™ | th, jealth 
personally. ie) ith mae 
Homeopathic, herbal and biocne#™ bi,!0 With 
remedies prescribed; vitamin pif) Subjec 
sules, ointments etc. Send s.a.€- P| fgg hts it 
advice t»: lie 

S. G. and EB. Robson, ND, FBO. | ( 

§ Jeumond Dene Road, Neweastie™ 0 
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| 
Doctors 


[fee that I must make some comments 
A reply to John Bal’s column on 
| doctors and the National Health Service 
February 19). 

‘AS a medical student who would like to 
ea family practitioner in this country 
s 4M naturally watching the present dis- 
; whereil ; Pte with interest. 

| Ste of the sad facts about any profession 
much 4 18 that it always harbours some rogues. 
System of payment which encotirages 


acting !" | 8nd rewards such rogues can hardly be 


{eSirable. In Britain today a conscien- 
agentalion “ous peneral practitioner who feels that 
hierarchy, * can only give adequate care and 

wherelt | “tention to 2,500 patients, or fewer, 
ho elects imost certainly works harder and longer 
o in turn Murs than a GP with less conscience 
highest 0 consents to having a maximum list 


| 88, say, 3,500 patients but gives less time 
rit, but | pC2ch patient needing his care. It 

redity vs, | ems crazy that the former of these two 

al, BOO" | eccives less pay than his unworthy 

he poor ' Colleague, 

,» capare | Ithough many GPs would deny that 


al an : : : 
ae of | fore money is their main demand, how 
Lad 


“rob the | pt8¥ professions are still paid at the 
ijor block Pre-war rate for their services? 
‘economy SD essential of good general practice is 


and other ay and well-kept records together with 
supersth Qpidemuate, well equipped surgery. The 
its ow? | g.§ who are most conscientious in these 
Aceoping: ;ections will probably employ, out of 
‘hange af Ms {ir own money, a nurse and a secretary 
,° that their time is spent in caring for 


rte f ur patients. This type of GP probably 

3 suppo alls into my first category of lesser-paid 
ination. | GPs. 

estricting | No GP to whom I have spoken on the 

represen “Ubject wants to return to the situation 

yellows. | Me it was before the advent of the NHS, 

ital and td T am sure that they would all sub- 

ral offer be to the need for the stronger 

| petional Health Service, with a real 

some | wee for the GP, which John Ball 

I, out ]| Sests. Contrary to what much of the 


ce “trent press comment would have us 


~ : itlieve, the doctors have the best 
ore hee | Mterests of their patients at heart: well 
etter | Pep family practice should be the basis 
be § the NHS and the good health of the 
ver We | Country. 
Quehne Duckworth, 

Meen'’s CaHege, Dundee. 


Peace News is to comment on every 
alcoho! | | "Trent issue . and I think it should, for 
approve? | th peace and news are indivisible - 
jjuana," fd it be so superficially informed as 
laws Win Rall’s “Nationalise the doctors” 
berweeh f'ece on February 19? 
ed erine Soler him my views on the Health 
; ae for what ey a worth, after 
: “ ars successively as hospital nurse 
1s ob (London teaching, North of England 
neas ally eto wie sick, maternity, private, military 
d find | ch) health visitor, wife of hospital 


—_ 
= 
S 
J 
th 


ul sum 
practic 
rambling: 


ns 
1) 


eel ores | walstrar and now for many years GP’s 
gam” ‘ Ane cum-aneillary. 

{OF ti sincUtin Bevan's scheme, I have believed 
oping Of Rog? its inception, should be the basis. 
ep ng. f Gp would be small health centres with 
on thet, mot .baid sessionally to bring in the 
ae back ha tied women (teacher pay for teacher 


hb, TS according to qualifications, would 
| Yo 4 staggering rise for most doctors if 
| ith work it out), There should be 
‘| tingy health visitors, pharmacists (now 
| he h used as drug firm reps), visiting 
Press!) Rie lists, dentist, opticlan, chiropodist 
fey, 2M mobile X-ray and laboratory. A 
hog Overnight beds would save many a 
hitalisation. And a minibus to round 
hy patients and direct free lines from 
yj , he boxes. 
Wentory’) witt would be a far more efficient 
tt cme than now, though less personal. 
Patter | op Would satisfy 00% of the people 90% 
uy fe time, Private practice would grow 
bo,.9 take care of the rest. Already, 
base of GP overwork and growing 
Oapn' aflluence, many people (even 
vevicb | 8) ) go to private consultants (5 gns 
ARVICE i. OF fringe-medicine practitioners - 
t 


h prac me sts, acupuncturists (from £1) who 
ce) am) Mo Aushrooming everywhere (and why 
ost | ton) 1t Onty they supplement instead of 

Y Fam) Por he orthodox medicine). 
t the tho, pPalth centre GPs, private practice 
wi, | be an opportunity for overtime 
chor! | tog Pay > forbidden now for reasons 
cap tip With the ae of drugs (a whole 
in (or Mitiprublect and a crucial one). For 
ae. Aychts it would be a chance to talk to 


” Won 
it’ ra they know and trust, for hours 


essary, about their more vague - 


Total “nationalisation of doctors" for 
every minute of their time, evenings and 
weekends too, is aS arbitrary as it would 
be if the education authorities applied 
the same principle to teachers, 

Prevailing misconceptions about the 
present GP service include: 

!. That any doctor can opt for “ group 
practice.” It depends on population den. 
sity, bus-services, finding £20,000 or so 
between them or heing deeply in debt 
for years, and staff to run a separate 
centre when hospitals scarcely can. 

2. That sige anden GPs or small 
groups could merge with their neigh- 
hours inte big groups. - Medical partner- 
ship under present rules means sharing 
finance, professional standards = and 
methods, responsibility for mistakes etc, 
in a relationship nearly as intimate as 
marriage, and far more complicated to 
dissolve. 

3. That GPs get fantastic incomes. 
Failing reciprocal relief arrangements - 
getting harder as workloads rise - It 
works out at 6s 3d an hour, say 4s after 
tax, per hour of responsibility. (£2,760 
divided by 365 days times 24 hours.) 
Plus a “ wife’s allowance,” i.e. a rebate 
on income tax if he lists her as an 
expense, which till now has averaged 
2d an hour, if she too is single-handed. 
4. That “ properly-trained" ancillaries 
could improve the GP's efficiency, if only 
he weren't too mean to employ them. 
No such training exists anywhere, nor in 
some areas do ancillaries. It is Jegal - 
I think - for a GP’s wife to go to the 
shops or the dentist, or to bed (with 
earplugs) if she is WI - provided she 
arranges a substitute, who may have 
not a day's experience, speak little 
English and faint at the sight of blood, 
or even be a colleague's wife miles 
away at the end of the telephone. But 
the responsibility, moral and financial, 
for any mistake, remains with her hus- 
band. And, untike hospital doctors, he 
can never forget, for he lives among 
them or their survivors. 

It is an oversimplification to say that 
the pool system “was set up at the 
doctor's insistence.” In medical politics, 
or any other kind - as Peace News surely 
knows - the proposals and compromises 
of the leaders of a community at any 
given time do not always express the 
unanimous and complete wishes of all 
strands of opinion, let alone the un- 
political rank and file, 

A.J. (Name and address withheld.) 


Bad things? 


Upon reading your frant page leader in 
the issue of February 26 I was surprised 
to sce the following phrase: “ All bad 
things - fram income tax to ration 
books. . . ,") These are very peculiar 
examples for you to choose, for both of 
them are conducive to an egalitarianism 
that I would have expected Peace News 
fo support. 

In fact it could be argued that proyres- 
sive income tax and {he Health Service 
are the two socialist sectors of British 
government. Income tax does after all 
take fram those who have to the benefit 
of those who have not; and rationing, 
when it was introduced, ensured that at 
a time of grave shortage of food, dis- 
tribution was by need rather than by 
ability to pay. , 

So when opposing the “fallacious 
logic” of others, beware of your own, 
W. A. Hampton 

26 Meadow Bank Avenue, Sheffield 7, 
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Openness and secrecy 


It is good to see a review of Martin 
Luther King’s book Why We Can't Walt 
Gr’ebruary 26), and Theodor Ebert does 
the book and the ideas it contains a 
service, There is a point I would ike 
to take up, secrecy in planning Project 
C, since the interpretation given by 
Theodor Ebert only serves to further 
confuse the elements tn the controversy 
about openness and seerecy when con- 
ducting non-violent resistance. 

{t is clearly only sensible to Hmit the 
information about the basic plans for 
any given demonstration, more especial- 
ly if it is not a ‘ set-pieve” sparking off 
a campaign, However, this is nat quite 
the same thing as stating intentions 
abaut behaviour of the graup during the 
course of any demonstration, Statements 
about what kind of pe ae) the res- 
ponse to the authorities, the response to 
provocation, and 4 clear atatement about 


Letters to 
the Editor 


strict adherence to non-violence through: 
out the course of the demonstration are 
necessary in advance of the demunstra- 
tion in a clear, wnequivoeal manner. 
This, [ believe, is central to the ends 
we Wish to achieve. In effect, while we 
may not disclose the detail of our action, 
we make it abundantly elear to friend 
and foe alike that the ends do not 
justify the meaus and that we are seek- 
ing to win understanding by the manner 
of our behaviour as much as hy the 
nature of our action, This is, I believe, 
the nub of the openness-secrecy debate, 
From what J understand of the strategy 
of Martin Luther King and the sit-in 
movement as well as all of its kindred 
actions, the practice of making these 
kinds of statements, and indeed training 
peuple to behave accordingly, has been 
jurgely instrumental in) enabling the 
Negro in the South to feel capable of 
doing something about his situation. I 
would suggest that we need a reat deal 
more documentation about how a similar 
breakthrough can be accomplished in the 
urban or industrialised areas. lt is here 
that radicals are at their weakest be- 
cause they do not enjoy the same degree 
of access to communication with their 
supporters and it may be that what 
Richard Hauser says on another page in 
the same issue gives a clue as to how we 
should approach this problem. 

George Clark, 

3 Culford Gardens, London S.W.3. 

We apologise for the misspelling of 
Theodor Ehert's name in last weel’s 
Peace News, - Ed. 


Poetry 


Ng, no, no, Mr Elman has inisunderstood 
me. | was not endeavouring to condes- 
cend towards American literature. Nor 
do I maintain the fallacy that looseness 
of structure in American writing neces- 
sarily porreeho ngs to the size of the 
continent. All I was suggesting is that 
Some Anierican writers may havo con- 
sctously thought it a good idea to write 
poems or novels of that description in 
order to reflect their situation in such a 
continent. The same might be said af 
some Russian books, such as War and 
Peace, There is no question of my pro- 
pounding this as a rule, therefore the 
avoidance of the haiku or englyn by the 
oets of Luxembourg is not relevant. 
am very well aware of the work of the 
American poets mentioned by Mr Elman 
who have written in a strict form. 
Though | am not sure that Melviile's 
inclusion of blank verse in a prase novel 
in fact reinforces Mr Elman’s argument. 
Surely such oa “lack of decorum” (in 
the 1l&th century sense) is very much the 
same sort of thing as writing un-scann- 
able lines in an apparent poem, and 
springs fron) a similar psychological 
compulsion - whatever this may he. 
(Dickens does it ag well, of course, but 
in hig case | faney it Is because he 
associated pathos and tragedy with 
Klizabethan plays, and it is noticeably 
in pathetic or tragic passazes where the 
hidden verses so unhappily oecur.) 
Perhaps Melville thought that the huge 
scape of his subject, the vastness of the 
sea, and the oddity of being an Ameri- 
can (and it was an oddity at (hat period 
for a speaker of a EPnropean language, 
whatever Mr Elinan may think, and J arm 
not condescending by saying so, J hape) 
demanded some breach with established 
literary forms. Or perhaps he had 
simply been reading too much Milton, 
I am, anyway, grateful for Mr Eiman's 
correction Of my mistake about Hart 
Crane. If he did in fact play only one 
record (1 dont think it matters about it 
being Bvorak rather than jazz) he was 
clearly using it to create a trance in 
precisely the manner I deseribed. | some- 
thnes use Handel, and sometimes Fata 
Waller. 
John Arden, 
Mill Cottage, Kirhy Mills, 
Kirby Muorside, York. 


The roots of violence 


Richard Hauser’s attempt (February 24) 
fo draw an analogy between the wide- 
ranging concerns of Quakera and the 
course which is advocated for the peace 
movement in “The Roots af Vialence” 
gives the impression that the Society of 
Friends grew up as a pacifist group, 
which could have just “stuck to thelr 


Peace testimony" but didn't. Je this 
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really so? The impression | have gained 
from an admittedly scanty acquaintance 
with carly Quaker history is that the 
peace testimony was first formulated in 
1660, following the taking up of arms 
by apparently nonmpaeifist Friends in 
the disturbances of the 1659 interreg- 
mum, This suggests that pacifism was 
Not even universal, let alone the com 
mon factor, among the early Friends. 
Surely the point is that Quakerism was 
founded on spiritual experience which 
was - and is - the driving force behind 
all the testimonies and concerns. There 
is a bip difference hetween a “socially 
constructive " programme flowing direct- 
ly out of Christian experiente and one 
consciously developed by the peace move- 
ment; and although | sympathise with 
the desire to “make peace relevant,” I 
carmot help feeling that you and those 
who share your approach fail to appre 
ciate the inherent limitations of the 
peace movement as an agent of social 
improvement. For this approach = pre- 
supposes a common dynamic and a unity 
of aint which are simply not there, 
Probably every reader of Peace News 
has a different idea of “the world at 
peace” and the values that notion en- 
bodies, 

I agree that a full-blown crusade tackling 
the very roots of violence in soclety and 
the human personality is more satisfy. 
ing than a rather sniall-scale movement 
nibbling at the International symptoms, 
But a realistic appraisal of the state of 
the peace moventént today gives little 
cause for optimism. A movement decline 
ing in nuinbers and degenerating inte 
eynicism can hardly hope to fill what 
Richard Hauser calls “a vacuum af 
values.” 

This is not to deny the immensity of the 
problem of violence, nor the posalbiltty 
of eradicating it - which I firmly believe 
exists. But the role of the peace moye- 
ment jn relation ta the problem de 
limited by so many restricting factors 
that Tam convinced our energies should 
de directed towards doing what we can 
do more eee, instead of reducin 
the movement to ineffectiveness throug 
heing over-ambitious for it. 

Nicholas Sime, 

12 Middle Way, 

Summertown, Oxford. 


Peace action 


Conyratulations on your issue of Febra- 
ary 1. Y would like to express my 
appreciation for this most interesting 
number which in {ts choice of articles 
clears up a great deal.of confuslon and 
ignorance regarding the immigration snd 
racial issue. Theodore Roszak’s con 
ments about CARD were particularly 
goad and straightfarward. 

T have been one of the mast persistent 
critics of Peace News hecause of its 
intellectual approach, which preventa 
many readers from subscribing or read- 


ing it; but fer once, J agree with Adam. 


Roberts regarding the present peace 
movements’ iiipotence towarda serious 
situations such as Vietnam. ( wish they 
would understand that there Is more to 
do than protesting, marching and 
demonstrating. 

T have just come back from Frodsham, 
where Barnaby Martin and the Pyle 
farnlly are running 4 peace action centre, 
It seems that they have found the mast 
sensible way to work aut their way for 
peace with ordinary people who had na 
concern whatsoever with this problem 
before, Wut it is by working with them, 
for them, helping them sort out and 
solve some of their problems, in a spirit 
of voluntary service, that they bring 
them to think and ask questions and 
become aware of what is volng an in the 
work. Barnaby Martin ls trying to form 
a youth club which fs badly needed in 
the district; he speaks in schools about 
the problem of HanEGr and at the same 
time introduces the idea of non-violence; 
he shaws films aronnd, and hag sucoeaded 
in getting people interested enough ts 
carry on a project of selihnelp in Africa 
and to adopt some African farmers far 
exchange, technical and financial help 
The campaliun for War on Want ia alea 
very shecesstuyl. at 
What is done anu a small scale in Prod. 
sham emud be dans elsewhere ia Great 
Britain; there ie no need for epeclal 
skills ar nianey, fast good will and twa 
hands to work, , 
Vvotte Naal, 

# cue Muuin, Paris Be. 
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US investments in South Africa 


students plan Wall Street sit-in 


The American organisation, Students for 
a Democratic Society, reeently called on 
the Chase Manhattan Bank to “ cease 
and desist’ in its financial assistance to 
the racist government of South Africa. 
This demand was communicated in a 
letter to the bank signed by the SDS 
president, Paul Potter. 

Hf, as is highly probable, Chase Man- 
hattan refuses to pull out of ifs multi 


Malaysia group 
looks for an 
anti-war formula 


Peter Cudogan reports: The second 
Malaysia/Indonesia meeting called by 
the Committee of 100 took place last 
Friday, February 26. As on the first 
occasion, two-thirds of those present 
were from the two countries concerned. 
The meeting considered the latest 
developments. There was good news of 
a move towards reconciliation taking 
Nace in Thailand and of the Thai 
“orelyn Minister's impending visit to 
Malaysia. Against that, however, there 
was also news of the continuing military 
build-up on hoth sides, of British involve- 
ment of Malaysia in the Vietnam struggle 
by the establishment of a training camp 
for South Vietnamese in Johore, and of 
just what is meant by the official 
Indonesian policy of “ confrontation.” 

It is now plain that President Sukarno 
interprets his policy as being pursued 
for and on behalf of the whole Malaysian 
people, whatever the Malaysians them. 
selves might think about it. Since the 
British Prime Minister is also thinking 
in “world role" messianic terms, Mr 
Wilson and Dr Sukarno both provide 
grounds for the proof of each other's 
Cases, 

The two meetings have now heard an 
exhaustive statement of the official case 
on each side, The Manila declaration, 
the Manila accord and the Manila joint 
statement haye been examined in detail, 
aS have heen the histories of the Con- 
bold Commission, the UN Commission 
and the Tokyo meeting of the heads of 
alate, This second’ meeting also had 
before it a statement of the Committee 
ai aly’ on the situation in the form of an 
open letter to the peoples of all the 
countries directly duvolved. (Copies of 
this can he obtained from me at fh Acton 
Way, Cambridge) r 
The ehalr wien sdagested that it was now 
lime-to devise an internatignal ae 
fhatomight be the basis for comménsi 
ant on on’ hofh sides of the Straits -of 
Malacta any hy tbe. gnti-war movemant 
elsowhesg t (adpecially 

remind). What"was “uctually agreed - 
and Unis is new - was that henceforth 
the meetings should move in an un- 
oficial direction, te, with the members 
af the indonesian Mmbassy and the 
Malaysian High Commission featuring 
Josh in the deliberations than they have 
to date, 

The meeting will reconvene on this basis 
in about a month's time unless somo 
new development requires it to be sum- 
moned earlier. In the meantime the 
work of increasing contacts, crystallising 
opinion and considering possible forms 
of action will continue. Interested 
organisations and individuals who would 
like to have their names on the mailing 
jist are asked to inform the secretary, 
Jobn Edmunds, 120 Holland Road, 
London W.14. 


STAFF WANTED 


Pesce News urgently needs a Distriha- 
tun and Circulation Manager. He should 
combine organising ability with a 
thorough knowledge of office routine, 
Duties include keeping reeords and 
aecounta, supervising dispatch work, 
advertising, correspondence and organis- 
ing sales. 


Waaes based on Peace News scale, Please 
apply in writing, sending particulars of 
previous experience and quatifications, 
to the General Manager, Pearce News 
Ltd, § Caledonian Roud, London N.1. 


§ Caledonian 


jad, London N.1, and printed in Great Britain 
Qoodwin Prose Lta, 
fandon N.4, 


oad, io hy Peace News Ltd, 
‘ 
y 


135 Foothill Road, 
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million dollar investments and loans, 
SDS has announced its intention to carry 
ont a sit-in in the Chase Manhattan 
offices just off Wall Street. The date set 
for this action is Friday, March 19, two 
days before the fifth anniversary of the 
Sharpeville massacre. This wus an- 
nounced in the SDS January bulletin, 
Which went on to comment — that 
traditionally American protests against 
apartheid have been content with con- 
demination of the Verwoerd regime, They 
have left the impression that apartheid 
is a system “way off there over the 
ocean,” rather than a system tied to 
hidden American and British interests, 
with US financial institutions providing 
essential support for the social systein 
that institutionalises the brutality of 
Sharpeville. 


The SDS action against Chase Manhat- 
lan is directed at exposing those private 
and powerful financial interests whose 
operations typify “the higher immora- 
lity.” And on the same day, SDS chap- 
ters will demonstrate at home and 
branch offices of other corporations that 
inivest in South Africa 


The role of US corporations and finan- 
cial institutions in the South African 
economy is great, and has been particu- 
Jarly significant, perhaps decisive, in 
maintaining the South African regime 
since 1960. After the Sharpeville mass- 
acre, the subsequent declaration of 
independence by the Republic of South 


Africa, and South Africa’s decision to 
eo off the pound sterling, foreign capital 
began to flee the country. It looked for 
a while in 1961 as if the economy was 
on the verve of collapse. But the United 
States eame to the rescue. The US 
vovernment offercd to help in the form 
of a new Atome Energy Commission 
six-year contract for South African 
uranium, improving the Republie’s trade 
balance. 

Equally significant, the eighty US com- 
panies with investments in South Africa 
increased their investments in 1961 alone 
by $23 million. And $150 million in 
dollar loans was extended to the South 
African government from US-dominated 
financial institutions, US lenders not 
publicly identified, and two major US 
banks, including $10 million from the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 

Since 1961 this pattern of US bailing: 
out of the South African economy has 
continued unabated, the SDS bulletin 
continues. Where there were in 1960 
eighty US corporations with investments 
in South Africa, there are now at least 
160, incliding many corporate giants 
(General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, Fire- 
stone, Goodyear, Armstrong, Eastman 
Kodak, Dow Chemical, Rexall, Pepsi-Cola, 
Olin-Mathieson, ete). In 1963, eleven US 
banks (Chase Manhattan, First National 
City, and nine others not publicly identi- 
fied) extended $40 million in revolving 
credit to the South African treasury. 
Revolving credit amounts to a loan that 


; incr 
is automatically re-lent after the i 
pal is repaid - except for the ne, 
interest, “revolving credit’ is 


amount to a grant. ; 
In short, the SDS report concludes, bo! 
US banks and US corporations have ee 
influential in underwriting apartheid ! 
the past several years Unfortunately, | 
virtually no public attention has beer 
drawn to these ‘“ private initiatives. she 
US government has, if anything, encour; 
aged these loans and investments. i 
* * * 


Another activity planned for the new 
future by the SDS is a student march oe 
Washington to call for the end of Amer 

can intervention in the Vietnamese W?>: 
The march, which will take place ie 
Faster Saturday, April 17, will coiner 
with student Easter vacations and © 
expected to bring several thousanl 

students to Washington. Syl) 
The theme of the march will be ine 
exposition of the underlying and bas! 
questions of the war, such as who 
fighting whom and why. The extensiv” 
campus preparations and publicatior 
leading up to the march will emphast 
the fact that the war is producing untol” 
injury to Vietnam, and that US parity 
pation in that war injures Americans be | 
home by creating an atmosphere 
which the government continually 1° 
to the public, and decision-making 2 
comes further removed from public ¢% 

trol. 


Vietnam bombing: protests in US 


Jack Smith reports from New York: The 
American peace movement has responded 
with greater action to the US bombing 
of North Vietnam than to any other 
event in recent history. On February 
19-20 alone, protest demonstrations were 
conducted in at least 30 cities. 
On February 8, the day after the first 
bombing of targets in North Vietnam, 
300 demonstrated at the United Nations 
building in New York, urging an = im- 
mediate withdrawal of US troops from 
South Vietnam, in an action initiated by 
Women Strike for Peace with the co- 
operation of most of the city’s peace 
groups, ‘The saime day, an estimated 
2,000 students at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley held a protest rally 
te condemn the bombing, 

500 women, led by 
of WSP, picketed in 


Bert Bensen 


e Bert Bensen, the American psychologist 
with: this Easter!swho has been classed as a security risk 


by the Home Secretary, Sir Frank Sos- 
kice, and refused a permit to remain in 
this country, is leaving today. 

Last Friday, fifteen MPs tabled a Com- 
mons motion of censure on the Home 
Secretary less than 24 hours after a 
similar motion had been defeated by 
eight votes, the Guardian reported last 
Saturday. Most of those supporting the 


New multiracial 
drama group 


An amateur, multiracial drama group 
whose aim is to further the progress of 
racial hamnony has just been formed. 
Called the Coneord Theatre Group, 
it hopes to present plays and other 
entertainments of social, moral and 
inter-racial interest, to involve peuple of 
many nationalities in its productions 
and, if successful, to donate money to 
appropriate charities. 

Its first presentation, with a mixed 
coloured and wlute cast, will be a double 
hill - The Respectable Prostitute by Jean- 
Pau) Sartre and The Death of Bessie 
Smith by Edward Albee. The theme of 
these two plays is a familiar one - man’s 
inhumanity to man, 

The Concord Theatre Group is under the 
auspices of the London Co-operative 
Society Kdieation Committee; it is also 
incorporated as a drama class in the 
Haverstock Hill Evening Institute of the 
London County Couneil. 

The first production will take place at 


the Toynbee Theatre, Commercial 
nas E.l. at 8 p.m. on March 9, 10, 
and 11. 


front of the White House in Washington, 
arc on February 12 600 demonstrated 
in San Francisco. The following Satur- 
day, February 13, approximately 2,500 
demonstrators returned to the UN 
Plaza, 

In the following week, demonstrations 
were held in mumerous college campuses 
and cities. Organisations at the fore- 
front of the protests were the Committee 
for Non-Violent Action, Women Strike 
for Peace, Students for a Democratic 
Society, Student Peace Union and War 
Resisters League, 

At. a rally in New York on December 
18, A. ¢, Muste, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Non-Violent Action, declared; 
“The day is over when the US can 
dominate the world Negotiation or 
no negotiation, American troops must 
get out of Vietnam now." He revealed 


leaves 


Jatest) motion are 
benchers. 


The motion of censure now placed on the 
parliamentary records reads: 


“That this House, not believing that 
Mr Bert Bensen is a security risk and 
reinforced in that opinion by the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department’s decision to allow Mr 
Bensen to remain in Britain for a 
further month, deplores the Seeretary 
of State’s rejection of al] reasonable 
appeals on behalf of Mr Bensen to 
allow him a further extension of his 
permit to stay in this country.” 
The month’s extension which Mr Bensen 
was allowed in order to register nimsell 
as the father of his child, born in London 
on February 22, in fact expired at mid- 
night last Sunday. It proved impossible, 
however, to complete the birth certificate 
formalities hefore March 4. For this 
reason the Home Olfice granted him a 
five-day extension. 
Mr HBensen commented to Peace News 
last Tuesday: 
“Tam relieved at the motion of cen- 
sure, since it goes some way to dis- 
pelling Henry Brooke's claim that I 
am oa security risk. But I think it 
unfortunate that a person can be 
treated this way without being given 
a chance to defend himself. Others 
obviously think It unreasonable tao.” 
Both the Guardian (of last Saturday) 
and the Observer (of last Sunday) carried 
editorials which commented on the un- 
fairness of the procedure in this country 
for dealing with the deportation of aliens 
and said that there should he an in 
dependent tribunal before which both 
the authorities and the alien concerned 
could argue their case. 


Labour back: 


that the declaration of conscience heltié 
circulated by CNVA (Peace New’ 
February 12) has already been sign 
by over 1,000 individuals. 

On February 19 two dozen persons 
tested against the war in Vietnam tp 
sitting down in front of the entrances 
the US mission to the UN. Fourte# 
were arrested after they had succeed# 
in blocking all entrances. 

On the following day, police arrestec 
demonstrators who attempted to join 
group of 25 others, who were halding ad 
anti-war vigil in front of the Frit? 
Hotel in New York, where the Cen: 
for the Study of Democratic Institution 
was holding its three-day “Pacem, °» 
Terris” convocation. The police ne 
previously announced that they wore 
tolerate only 25 persons in front of 1 
building, and A. J. Muste was the lead® 
of the additional 19 arrested. [ronical 
Muste was scheduled to address a clos!h 
conference at the Hilton meeting ey 
hours after he was arrested; he W" 
released too late to attend. | 
Public action against the war in Vietn@, 
has temporarily abated as the per 
movement attempts to  re-group a 
another series of demonstratlo™ 
expectad this month, 


Dolci: a week of J 
demonstrations @ 


On March 7 Danilo Dolei will opemy 
week-long demonstration centring on 
village of Roecamena, in protest agal 
the failure of the Italian government! 
build a dam on the Belice river 

Peace News, February & and 26). ale 
The demonstrations will begin Wh 
townspeople of the 18 villages in 
Ros camena region hanging black hanney 
bef re their houses and lowering | 
flay to half-mast, This is to symbol 

thee mourning for the Belice valley 
which is desperately in need of intl 
tion. For the first three days of 
demonstration, three contingents of | 
peaple each will fast in the strect# % 
Roccamena and attempt to block traMle 
On Wednesday, March 10, people MY 
the 18 villages will march to the Hell 
river and there write their demand M 
a dam upon the rocks. On March 12, 
mayors of the 18 villages will accampey 
Doici to Rome to meet with Parliams 
tary leaders and the ministers princl piles 
responsible for Sicilian irrigation. 2° 
will organise a procession of mourh® 
from the railway station to Parliaments 
Peter Moule will be travelling to 
to cover the demonstrations for 
News. We hope to feature his first} 
Cpa in our issues of March 14 
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